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Clearing the Decks for 1931 


William M. Goodwin Writes a Timely Article on 
Agency Management That Tells How You Can Com- 
bine a Necessary Inventory with Your 1931 Income 
Tax Report. 


Add—Memoirs of Jesse James 


Insurance Underwriters Find That the Bank Rob- 
ber, 1930 Model, Puts the Old Time Desperado to 
Shame. 


The Diabetes Record 


Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman Presents the Authoritative 
Statistics on the Ravages of This Dread Disease. 


Also in This Issue: 


A Plate Glass Sales Letter; Selling Educational En- 
dowments: This Question of Company Balances: An 
Undergraduate Insurance Agency at Yale; Extracts 
from Annual Statements. 
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After the loss, it is too late to inspect. The time to pre- 
vent losses is at the time the application is received. That 1s 


what the Moral Hazard Inspection Report is for. Proverbs 


are long-suttering institutions, but the fact remains that “an 

ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” w~ .~ x XS 
i I 

When any organization reaches the proportions of 


most insurance companies, it is continually besieged 
with salesmen offering propositions of all kinds. In the 
bewildering maze of equipment and services offered for 
consideration, it often is difficult to see merit in any- 
thing. The employment of Inspection Reports, however, 


is not a new-fangled or revolutionary idea. It is a 
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Why Didn’t We~~ 
Inspect That Risk? 
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practice which has grown up within the insurance industry 
itself, slowly, painstakingly and, like an old friend, it wears 
well. For thirty-two years Moral Hazard Inspection Reports 
have been winning their way to the high regard of the insur- 
ance world by sheer merit. But the time for inspection 1s 
before the loss. When the claim rolls in it is too late to ask, 
Why didn't we inspect that risk?” ~ « ~ ~ ~ 

The nationwide of The Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau are devoted to the compiling o/ 
Moral Hazard Inspection Reports for insuranc: 
underwriting, credit, commercial and employ- 


ment purposes and Claim Reports. ~ ~ ~ ~ ~ 
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This Week: 


Your approach may be perfect, but un- 
less you have a striking introduction, in 
the form of a well written letter, the 
chances are that your reception will be 
cool. In this issue is a suggested sales 
letter for Plate Glass prospects. 


a * * 


There is not a daily newspaper in the 
country that has not at some time in its 
history noted that Dr. Frederick L. Hoff- 
man has said in The Spectator, etc. His 
statics are pretty close to standard. An 
article on diabetic deaths during 1929 ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. 


+. * al 


William M. Goodwin has some practical 
advice to offer fire and casualty insurance 
agents. William J. Whitfield tells how he 
“snapped out” of the slump last September 
and wrote 150 Accident and Health ap- 
plications in thirty days. 


Next Week: 


A successful producer, agency super- 
visor, general agent and instructor—W. E. 
Cox, with the Prudential Life at Pitts- 
burgh, presents practical sales material 
valuable both to the beginner and to the 
expert. His selling advice, which will run 
serially in THe SpectTaToR, constitutes a 
short course in life insurance selling. 

* * * 


Industrial Insurance surprised a lot of 
people last year by leading all other 
classes. How it was sold and collected 
each week will for all time stand to the 
credit of the debit man. In next week’s 
issue will be found the answer to the ques- 
tion faced by every new industrial man: 
“How To Build a Debit.” 


* oe * 


Fire and Casualty agents who have been 
having trouble with their collections—and 
aren't we all—will be very much interested 
in an article written by one who has made 
a field study of the problem. 





Signposts of 1931 


ANUARY, the first month of 1931, is a matter of 
record. Reports to this office indicate that in the 
insurance business many companies and agents have 
been successful in writing a good premium volume. 
In many instances, surpassing results have been 
achieved. A telegram from a southern life insurance 
company reads, “January written business twenty 
per cent in excess of January 1930 and is the second 
largest January production on record.” This may 
not be the final and conclusive evidence that the end 
of the depression has been reached. Certainly it does 
not prove that insurance agents can increase their in- 
come with a minimum of effort. It is, however, posi- 
tive and convincing evidence that there is money ir 
the hands of many sound thinking people throughout 
the country who are responsive to the carefully 
planned canvass of insurance agents. 

THE SpectTator has long felt that last year’s re- 
trenchment will have a permanent effect on under- 
writing in this country. Universally the public will 
exercise greater care in selecting their investments. 
They will require complete information concerning 
the benefits to be derived from their insurance and 
how it particularly meets their particular need. A 
new type of selling will be demanded which com- 
bines knowledge with selling ability. A will to work 
intelligently with all the tools available will be an 
essential. Hit or miss methods will mean an agent’s 
elimination from the field. A professional attitude 
will instill confidence and build a clientele. With 
this sort of selling in life insurance, heavy lapsation, 
the present bane of growth, will pass and insurance 
written will more truly be a measure of success. 


a. jv. G 
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AROUND the first of January a 
request was made at the office of 
THE SPECTATOR concerning the 
standing of a certain life insur- 
ance company as well as advice as to lapsing a policy 
therein. The policy in question was upon the life 
of a brother-in-law, who, owing to the hard times 
was unable to pay the premium and our visitor 
wished to know if he would be wise to advance the 
premium in the interests of his sister. We reported 
favorably on the company and further suggested that 
if his brother-in-law was out of a situation and with- 
out means, it was all the more impcrtant to main- 
tain the policy. Our friend accepted our advice, 
and loaned the money to pay the premium. Two weeks 
ago his brother-in-law died. He had caught cold 
while searching for employment in the bad weather ; 
pneumonia followed and shortly death. Our original 
caller revisited our office and thanked us for our 
advice. He said that the life insurance policy saved 
thereby was all the property left to the widow, his 
sister, who has three young children to provide for 
and educate. This is but another of the long list 
of illustrations which we could give to show the 
importance of holding on to a life insurance policy 
despite all hazards and in the face of every dis- 
heartening circumstance. Beyond a doubt the more 
discouraging and disheartening the outlook, the 
greater the necessity for the beneficient provisions 
for wife and family which life insurance affords. 


A Case Close 
to Home 


* ” * 


THE president of an important 
life insurance company in his 
annual report to the policy- 
holders commented upon the 
unusually large amount of policy loans made during 
1930 and said that from correspondence in the files 
of the company he knew that these loans have been 
instrumental in helping many weather the very try- 
ing conditions of the past year. Probably the presi- 
dent of every life insurance company in the country 
could say the same thing. In time it will be possible 
to tell exactly the total amount of money loaned to 
life insurance policyholders but no one will ever be 
able to say what these loans, for the most part, meant 
to the people who, when financial disaster seemed to 
be sweeping the country, had nowhere else to turn. 

We all now feel that the worst is over, that, per- 
haps slowly, but quite surely, the tide has turned. 
A chastened people may again look forward to in- 
dustrial and economic progress. Probably the sky- 


Keep the Light 
Burning 


rocketing boom times are not soon to come again, 


Editorial 





With the Editors 





but prosperity ahead is by no means a fantastic rain- 
bow. 

That fact makes doubly impressive the added 
words concerning life insurance policy loans of the 
president quoted above. He said, “To those of 
our policyholders who have loans on their policies 
we urge repayment as soon as possible so as to bring 
the policy back to its full value, and at the same time 
eliminating the payment of interest.” 

Here, again, he will have behind him the unan- 
imous approval of all life insurance executives, of all 
sound economists. Paying back just as soon as is 
possible the money thus borrowed on life insurance 
policies should be considered by the borrowers as a 
sacred obligation to their wives and children and 
others dependent upon them. And if among them 
are those for whom such considerations have little 
weight, or in the rare cases where no such obliga- 
tions seem to exist, their own financial security and 
standing would encourage it. 

The mariner whose ship was saved from the rocks 
because of the guiding beam of the lighthouse would 
not only be grateful for that aid in a perilous time 
but would be more determined than before that it 
should always be shining to prevent disaster on 
future voyages. 


* * * 


HAROLD G. HOFFMAN, 
commissioner of motor vehi- 
cles in New Jersey, advocates 
the enactment of an involun- 
tary homicide statute as a substitute for the anti- 
quated manslaughter charge which is currently 
brought against motor vehicle operators involved in 
fatal accidents. 

In an article in the United States Daily for Feb- 
ruary 3, the New Jersey commissioner points out 
that the automobile fatality has brought an entirely 
new crime into the calendar—a crime for which no 
adequate punishment has been provided. He tells 
of the difficulties which petit and grand juries en- 
counter in bringing indictments against offenders be- 
cause of the excessive penalties existing under the 
present manslaughter charge. 

As a means of coping with the immediate situation, 
Commissioner Hoffman supports the involuntary 
homicide act already in operation in two states. It 
would fit the specific crime, and eliminate a great deal 
of sgeamishness in punishing reckless automobile 
drivers. Perhaps it is an idea for many states to 
investigate. 


An Involuntary 
Homicide Act 
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ASELIVE THIRDPARTY SMOKES 








rie a long time we have been want- 
ing to write a fable. And now we 
just can’t resist it. Voici: Once upon a 
time there was a weak, old baron who 
called his son to his deathbed, saying, 
“My son, my life has been poor and un- 
productive. I have built great walls 
around my castle instead of inviting the 
earning and wealth of the world to 
come within. I have made no pro- 
vision for your future, and all I be- 
queath you is my battered armor which 
you see rusting in that corner, and my 
castle which stands in the midst of a 
wild and barbarous country. I have 
taught you nothing, for I have learned 


nothing to teach.” 
* * * 


S OON after the old man’s death there 
was a great uprising outside the 
castle walls. Warrior chieftains be- 
sieged the country day and night and 
wreaked havoc upon the countryside. 
They pillaged and robbed the choicest 
of the young baron’s lands. They were 
victorious at every turn. Bravely the 
young man_ battled them. But his 
sword was dull, his armor was weak, 
and no one had ever instructed him in 
the art of fighting. 
+ * * 

OR many years the war waged on. 
Innumerable defeats the baron suf- 
fered, and many times he was forced 
to retreat before the superior onslaught 
of a wiser and more skillful warrior. 
But as the baron grew older, he grew 
wilier. His defeats became fewer, and 
his victories less rare. But the tang of 
victory was soured by age. It came too 


late for the baron to rejoice in it. 
* * * 


Q NE thing above all pleased him and 
that, the proficiency of his son in 
hattle. The baron had taken great 
are to provide him with strong and 
ostly armor. He had sent him out 
mong the warriors to learn their arts 
t an early age. Now the young boy 
se above his rivals. Because of the 
are his father had taken in his train- 
ng and in his endowments, he was 
destined to fight one last, gloriously 
ictorious battle which would bring 
eace and plenty to the land, and com- 
rt to his father’s declining years. 


* * * 
HICH brings us to mention that 
W canes we enjoyed Norman 
louglas’ novel “South Wind” more 
than any book we have read in years, 
e were brought to the stirrup a bit by 
is saying, “Half the intellectuals of 


the world are now bent in writing what 


he other half has already considered.” 
Juod erat demonstrandum! 
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IRM believer that I am in all forms 
of insurance I feel that I have not 
stressed sufficiently the great worth of 
health insurance both in giving advice 
to others and in personally applying it 
to myself. As for accident insurance, 
ever since the Aetna Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford many years ago 
paid me real money under an accident 
policy I carried with them because of 
my painful confinement in the hospital 
the results of coming in contact with 
poison ivy on a fishing expedition, I 
have never questioned its worth. 
Ss & & 
EALTH insurance, however, I 
have considered a fine thing for 
others but hardly worth while so far 
as I personally was concerned. In 
other words it interested me only 
theoretically because, while I can not 
exactly duplicate the boast of another 
octogenarian I know, “I have never 
been sick a day in my life,” I have 
had very few serious maladies. 
* o*K * 
NJOYING at the moment a slow 
and painful recovery from a few 
days of what some unpleasant optimists 
insist in calling a cold but which I 
know was a terrible attack of influenza 
I realize how wrong I have been, how 
foolish not to have carried all the 
health insurance I could get. 
* co * 
UT, in a way, that is not the worst 
feature of the case. I have only 
recently informed friends who com- 
plained of being ill, that they looked 
fine and they would be quite all right 
in a day or two. Now I understand 
why their eyes flashed hatred at me 
and their one-time apparent pleasure 
in seeing me turned to a frigid dislike. 
. 6 «2 
MYSELF was so advised by sup- 
I posed friends. “Why you haven’t 
any temperature at all,” they said 
cheerfully. Of course I had. I took it 
myself with a little thermometer and 
though I have a great deal of difficulty 
in reading such technical instruments, 
I am sure it registered 110. “You look 
fine” they said just when I was de- 
lighted at feeling that I was more wan 
than the ghost of Hamlet’s father or 
the late Sarah Bernhardt in the last 
act of “Camille.” And now as I stagger 
into the office filled with that sense of 
duty that in another field makes people 
say “We are just troopers, the show 
must go on,” a six-foot colleague, look- 
ing the picture of health, informs me, 
“I probably feel a lot worse than you 


do.” He was lucky that I carry no gun. 


VER at the new home office of the 
American Insurance Company of 
Newark, a touch of fine sentiment has 
crept into the soulless routine that is 
supposed to be traditional with large 
corporations. It seems that the site of 
the present building was formerly oc- 
cupied by five brick residences, built 
more than two generations ago, and 
that in one of these houses lived the 
family of Warren Truesdell. A young 
man by the name of Stewart was a 
frequent caller at the Truesdell home- 
stead—a frequent caller, and a welcome 
one, I presume, because there came a 
day when it was the scene of a very 
pretty wedding at which Miss Truesdell 
became Mrs. William E. Stewart. 
* * * 
HEN the present site of the 
American’s building had _ been 
chosen, some of the officers of the com- 
pany, aware of its significance to Vice- 
President W. E. Stewart, advised the 
architects of the situation, the result 
being that a quantity of well-preserved 
brick was salvaged from the wall of 
the Truesdell home and used to con- 
struct a fireplace in Mr. Stewart’s 
office. It is a further coincidence that 
this office occupies the site of the room 
in which Mr. Stewart was married. 
The whole thing was planned and ex- 
ecuted as a delightful surprise. 
oa * oo 
ORTUNE has smiled on Mr. Stew- 
art in thus blending so happily the 
scenes of his romantic and business 
successes. Some of us who were mar- 
ried in churches infrequently, alas, find 
our way back to the setting of that 
blessed and epochal event. Again, there 
are some shrines of memory better left 
unvisited. I must tell you of a coin- 
cidence in my own life which revolves 
around the fact that the exact site of 
my birthplace is now occupied by a 
bank. I recently revisited the spot, for 
reasons hardly sentimental, and to my 
sorrow learned that the present in- 
cumbents of what was once to me the 
fountain of bounty are not imbued with 
any of that generosity of spirit that 
characterized either my parents or, let 
us say, the officers of the Bank of 
United States. 
* * o* 
HERE’S a marvelous story in the 
February issue of Scribner’s en- 
titled “The Fighter,” written by Carroll 
Robb. An autobiographical note de- 
scribes the author as a fire and liability 
underwriter. That must be the son of 
W. O. Robb, formerly of the New York 
Board. 








the annual income tax report are 

a blessing to many men, especially 
in our business. A surprisingly large 
number of agents are content to drift 
along year after year without any ac- 
curate idea as to how they stand or the 
degree of their progress. Just as long 
as they are able to make a good living 
and pay their September accounts be- 
fore the end of the year, why should 
they worry? And many large offices 
are included in this class. The income 
tax requirements force them to make 
a financial balance and it is only one 
step further to make a general analysis 
of one’s self and one’s business. 


Tine Government requirements for 


Striking a Balance 


Usually at this time of the year a 
man plans to do a great deal, but at the 
end of the year the chances are that 
(if he is honest with himself) he is dis- 
appointed. Frequently, unexpected con- 
ditions and events develop with such 
rapidity that original plans must be 
so altered that they become almost un- 
recognizable. As a result a man must 
make a new plan each morning and if 
he succeeds in carrying it out in every 
detail without interruption he is mak- 
ing progress. Do not interpret this to 
mean that planning is futile for such is 
not the case. The details of the plan 
are not of the first importance, but the 
fact that we stop long enough in our 
daily activities to think and formulate 
one, is. We need not make up our in- 
come tax for a month, but now is the 
time to analyze ourselves, our failures 
of last year, our lost opportunities, our 
and our weaknesses. 
have exhausted this 


disappointments 
Then after 


we 
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Clearing the Decks for 1931 





When You Prepare Your Income | ax 
Blank, Take an Inventory of Your- 


self, Your Agency and Clients 


By WILLIAM M. GoopwIn 


rather unpleasant research, check over 
our accomplishments and our successes, 
and then strike a balance and let us 
plan for 1931. 


One Year Advanced 


These plans should be much more 
ambitious than those we made in 1930 
for we are a year older and have that 
much more valuable experience behind 
us. Furthermore, 1930 was not a pro- 
gressive year, therefore we must have 
some unfinished business on our hands 
to give us a nucleus for 1931. Let us 
go into detail and perhaps it will give 
you some ideas which you can apply to 
your own business. First, I suggest 
you prepare a complete list of out- 
standing accounts and keep that list on 
your desk all the time. All 1930 ac- 
counts should be in by March 1, 1931, 
at the latest. How much did you lose 
in 1930 through bad accounts? Figure 
up just how hard you must work to 
earn that sum in commissions. And 
profit by the experience and realize 
that accounts receivable mean nothing 
unless they are eventually received. If 
you have entrusted your accounts to 
others to collect you probably realize 
that you can collect them yourself much 
quicker. Perhaps you have extended an 
unusual term of credit to some worthy 
people? See that they appreciate it 
in 1931 and do not let them get into 
the habit of becoming delinquent. 


The Prize Boners, Too 


Think back over the prize boners you 
have pulled during the past years and 
determine to retrieve the lost business 
or opportunities by unusual effort to 
correct the errors you have made. 
Think also of the clever pieces of busi- 
ness you have put through and pian to 
push the advantages they have obtained 
for you to the limit. Do not be unduly 
discouraged by the bad breaks and 
above all do not be satisfied with the 
good ones. Check over the weak links 
in your organization and make an early 
effort to correct them. If the people 
in your organization have not shown 






any improvement in their work or 
their interest in the business, now is 
the time to tell them. Many people are 
seeking opportunities these days and 
your chances of improving your organi- 
zation by replacing careless, indifferent 
people is better now than ever before. 


Clean-up Day 


Examine your equipment and make 
the necessary repairs and replacements. 
Typewriters, files and desks do wear 
out sometimes. Give your office an old- 
fashioned house cleaning, especially the 
files. You will be surprised how much 
useless material accumulates. Ask 
yourself these questions: 


1—Did I make good use of my spare 
time last year? 


2—Did I spend too much time in the 
company of people who could be 
of no benefit to me whatsoever? 


3—Did I play too much golf and 
bridge ? 

4—Did I faithfully read several in- 
surance journals each week, my 
daily papers and my company 
house organs? 

5—Did I visit my home offices and 
keep in contact with the men with 
whom I deal and with the big city 
brokers controlling lines in my 
territory ? 


6—Am I regarded as a “good fellow” 
or a good business man? 


Carefully consider the service each 
company has rendered you and plan to 
reward the most useful ones with more 
business. Do not distribute your busi- 
ness because of the special agent’s per- 
sonality or entertaining ability, but be- 
cause of his and his company’s value to 
your agency. 

Finally, may I suggest that you pre- 
pare a careful analysis of each cus- 
tomer’s business and send him a com- 
plete report as early in the year as pos- 
sible. This report should describe the 
insurance he now carries and the pro- 
tection he needs. It is easier to sell ad- 
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ditional insurance to old customers than 
to develop new connections. 

A successful broker in New York told 
me recently that they concentrated so 
intensely on serving their present cus- 
tomers that their percentage of new 
accounts was very small, but neverthe- 
less, their business was good in 1930 
and has shown a nice increase each 
year. 

I believe that 1931 will be a busy 
year, a year full of real opportunity for 
the intelligent insurance man. And I 
believe that we are all much better men 
as a result of the experiences we have 
had the past few years, especially in 
1930. 


HEN the specials come down on 

W you for balances overdue, when 

the companies send threatening 
telegrams, a situation has arisen which 
is extremely uncomfortable for com- 
pany, special, and agent. And my five 
years’ experience as an insurance agent 
leads me to believe that the blame for 
this situation must be shared by all 
three. 

First, the agent. How many of us 
start in business without a dollar of 
capital! Then we collect premiums, 
knowing that for sixty days we need 
not remit. In the meantime we spend 
some of that money. In other words, 
the companies are supplying capital for 
the agent so he may engage in the in- 
surance business and build up a nice 
account for them. 


Premiums in Trust 


In theory, interpreting our commis- 
sion contracts literally, any funds we 
collect we are to hold in trust, using 
only earned commissions for our per- 
sonal account. In practice, we throw 
all our money into a common pot, pay 
personal bills when we are pressed and 
then have to beg for a little more time 
in which to meet company balances. 
When a company realizes that it is 
stuck, and will have to write an agent 
off with a loss, it will use an ugly 
word: misappropriation of funds. 
Technically yes. Actually no. The 
specials know and the companies know 
that moneys are not held in trust, but 
they believe that this agent will eventu- 
ally make good; so they take a chance. 
I think they are poor sports to get 
“nasty” over the situation if they get 
caught short. It is as much their fault 
as the agents’. 

If more agents did not get into the 
insurance business until they had at 
least $1,000 of capital, so that they 
could pay companies their due balances 
promptly, they would profit in two 
ways. First, by not having to worry 
over balances, the mind is at ease and 
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This Question of 


Company Balances 


Here Are the Candid Views of an 
Agent Who Is Trying to Run His 
Office in a Business -Like Way 


By W. A. FREEHOFF 


the agent can devote himself to his 
business more efficiently. Second, by 
having a sinking fund, when collections 
are slow there will still be money 
enough with which to pay the com- 
panies. 


What Specials Promise 


Now as to the specials. When they 
appoint an agent it is often the result 
of considerable urging. There are too 
many companies competing for agents 
and for business. In order to make an 
appointment a_ special will promise 
nearly everything, even extended credit. 
Some of these specials apparently do 
not take the home office into their con- 
fidence, so one fine day the agent gets 
a wire asking for balances to date 
within a few days, and the poor agent 
has ta scramble around borrowing from 
relatives to keep from being suspended. 


Old Accounts Are Bad 


I now know that those specials who 
in a tactful, but firm way get me to 
keep my balances within bounds are my 
best friends. I know through bitter 
experience that the older an account is 
the harder it is to meet, whether I have 
to pay it or whether some client owes 
me. The stuff I now have on the books 
uncollected is mostly fairly old,—I am 
training by people to pay me within 
thirty to sixty days, and in many cases, 
on the due date of the policy. Com- 
bined“ with that I have gone over my 
expense budget; in other words,-I am 
trying to conduct my agency as a busi- 
ness man. Naturally it is not possible 
in these times of both mental and real 
depression to put one’s house in order 
over night, but I am aiming at a pro- 
gram which will put me into December 
without having to worry myself half 
sick over balances and uncollected ac- 
counts. 

Finally, as to companies. From all 
indications the responsible executives 
have put their heads together and 
promised each other that the days of 


loose credit are over. I hope so. Only 
the companies must remember that it is 
as much their fault as the agents’ that 
credit has been abused. To let an 
agent run along carelessly and then pull 
him up with a jerk which just about 
wrecks him is neither fair nor sporting. 
The jerk is too desperate a remedy. 
The companies through their specials 
should help the responsible agent to or- 
ganize his business on a sound financial 
basis. The companies should not license 
anybody who has no financial back- 
ground. They should cut out most of 
the part timers who dilute the business 
of the full timers. 


Keeping the Books Straight 


Again, one last word as to an agent. 
He should take his contract literally, 
and spend only the money he has earned 
in commissions. The rest really belongs 
to the companies. The agent who has 
been in business a number of years 
knows just about how much he will 
earn in any one year. Old business 
renews and new business comes on the 
books; the responsible agent renews 
most of his policies and writes a rea- 
sonable amount of new stuff. Reserve 
for personal incomg the minimum earn- 
ings; then if the year is unusually suc- 
cessful the balance had better be put in 
reserve for a rainy year. Finally the 
business will become stabilized enough 
so that a fairly definite income can be 
depended upon. Two checking ac- 
counts,—one for the business and one 
for personal expenses,—will help keep 
matters straight. 

I haven’t done all of this myself as 
yet. But I am trying hard to get set 
properly. And I know it will pay me 
to take my business seriously. 





When you consider that 32,500 per- 
were killed, 962,325 injured in 
835,250 accidents in 1930, you wonder 
why an agent’s doors aren’t stormed 
with frantic applicants for insurance. 
If everyone knew the facts, that might 
happen. Let them know the facts. 
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Educational Endowment Insurance 






Explanation of a Sample Plan Which Provides Installment 


Payments to Meet College or High School Expenses 


By Frep W. BosworTtTH 


Agent, Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company 


ance is to make certain that the 
premature death of the insured 
shall not defeat his desire to secure a 
college or even a high school education 
for his children. 
When a new baby arrives, how our 


Tne purpose of this plan of insur- 


hearts warm; how our imagination 
stirs as we contemplate the years 
ahead! What joys, what triumphs we 


plan for our new baby! One of the 
most practical things to do at this 
time is to safeguard that baby against 
the perils of poverty by a contract 
which will guarantee an income during 
the child’s school days up to and in- 
cluding his college course. 

The old-fashioned idea of an endow- 
ment issued upon the child’s life is all 
very well provided the breadwinner 
lives and can meet the large payments 
necessary to mature the contract at a 
time when the money can be used for 
educational purposes. But too often 
the premature death of the breadwin- 
ner has upset all calculations and made 
this plan unworkable. Then again, en- 
dowments issued upon the lives of par- 
ents to provide educational funds and 
to mature at the time a child enters 
college, or before, call for very large 
premiums, if an adequate amount for 
each child is desired. It is apparent, 
therefore, that this method is, gener- 
ally speaking, not feasible. 


Optional Arrangements 

When, in certain instances, it is evi- 
dent that the insured is so well covered 
that an extra educational policy is not 
needed, he may arrange to have the 
necessary amount for a child’s educa- 
tion taken from the proceeds of his 
present insurance policies in event of 
his death, and this amount can, by 
agreement, be retained by the Insur- 
ance Company as a part of its general 
funds and the proceeds therefrom paid 
to any particular beneficiary (son or 
daughter) as an income during the 
period of education. 

It will be found that in most cases 
the insured does not carry enough life 
insurance to enable him to avail him- 
self of the foregoing privilege; there- 
fore, it becomes necessary to apply for 
a new policy on any plan, life or en- 
dowment, when educational insurance 
is to be arranged for. The form of 


Educational 


contract may vary somewhat in differ- 
ent companies, but the general idea is 
the same. 

For an example I present below the 
plan in use by my company, the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Specimen Form 


No. 000000 

In Consideration of the Surrender of 
Policy No. 000000, issued by said Com- 
pany on the life of RICHARD DOE, 
agrees to retain FivE THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS, all of the proceeds of said Policy, 
as a part of the general funds of the 
Company without any duty or require- 
ment of segregation or separate invest- 
ment, and Promises to Pay as follows: 

The Company will pay interest on 
said proceeds, monthly, from the date 
hereof until ( —), at such rate as 
the Company may each year declare 
but never less than the equivalent of 
the yearly rate of three and one-half 
per cent, to said Richard Doe’s son, 
JOHN PROVIDENT DOE (born 
—— (date) ). 

On ————, interest payments as 
aforesaid shall cease, and the Company 
beginning on said last mentioned date 
will pay to said son monthly Install- 
ments, until said proceeds together 
with the interest hereinafter provided 
for shall be exhausted or until the 
prior decease of said son, of the fol- 
lowing amounts: 

Each monthly installment aforesaid 
which may become payable prior to 
(date) shall be THIRTY- 
FOUR DOLLARS; and 

Each monthly Installment aforesaid 
which may become payable on or after 
—— (date) shall be EIGHTY- 
NINE DOLLARS. 

Except for the payments hereinabove 
provided for, said son shall have no 
right to withdraw any of said proceeds 
or interest thereon which may at any 
time remain with the Company. Any 
moneys which may become payable to 
said son while a minor shall be paid to 
his legally appointed guardian. 

If said son shall die before all said 
proceeds and interest shall have been 
paid as aforesaid, the Company will 
pay the proceeds of said Policy remain- 
ing with the Company at said son’s 
death together with any accrued inter- 
est, in one lump sum, to said Richard 
Doe’s wife, Sarah Doe, if then living, 
otherwise to the executors, administra- 
tors or assigns of said son. 

If said proceeds shall become pay- 
able in Installments as aforesaid, then 
once each year thereafter interest at 
such rate as the Company may declare 
but never less than the yearly rate of 
three and one-half per cent on the 
average amount of said proceeds re- 
maining with the Company during the 




















preceding period of twelve months wili 
be added to said proceeds, and the 
Final Installment under this Certificate 
shall be for the balance only of said 
proceeds and interest and shall be de- 
mandable only upon surrender and 
delivery of this Certificate to the Com- 
pany. 

No assignment of this Certificate 
shall be of any effect so far as the 
Company may be concerned, until the 
original or a duplicate thereof is filed 
at its Home Office. The Company as- 
sumes no responsibility for the validity 
of any assignment. All sums payable 
under this Certificate shall be payable 
at the Home Office of the Company in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

In Witness Whereof, PROVIDENT Mw- 
TUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA has caused this Certifi- 
cate to ke executed this Blank Day of 
Feb., 1931. 

(Signature) 


From the foregoing it will be noted 
that the amount of monthly install- 
ments for the second period is much 
larger than that for the first period, 
which follows the interest payments. 
This is because the second period in- 
stallments are for the four years of 
college. 

The plan is flexible. The high school 
and college periods may start at any 
age, and provision may be made for 
larger or smaller payments than those 
mentioned, by changing the amount of 
insurance proportionately. 


Points to Emphasize 


A college graduate has a much 
greater chance of success than the high 
school graduate. Therefore it follows 
that he has many times the chance of 
a child with only a common school edu- 
cation. 

A college education gives one added 
strength, self-reliance and lasting 
friendships. It teaches one to think 
for himself. 

Scarcely 20 per cent of America’s 
school children finish high school, and 
only one to two per cent are enabled to 
complete a college course. 

Say to your prospect: “Will your 
boy or girl be compelled to leave school 
or college if you are no longer able to 
help? Certainly you would rather, 
even at some slight sacrifice to your- 
self, not subject your child to the 
handicap to which the absence of these 
educational advantages would subject 
him.” 
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The Diabetes Record of 1929 


By Freperick L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician, Prudential Insurance 


HE diabetes record in 1929 for 
143. American cities shows a 
slight improvement over the year 
1928. The rate for a population of 
about 38,500,000 declined from 22.4 in 
1928 to 21.8 in 1929. The rate in- 
creased in 56 cities and declined in 84, 
remained stationary in one, and in one 
no deaths from diabetes were reported. 
For fifty American cities for which 
the information has been collected 
since 1912 the rate shows an increase 
from 15.9 in 1912 to a maximum of 
23.3 in 1928, declining to 22.9 in 1929. 
These cities last year had an estimated 
population of 30,118,000. The facts are 
given in the table on another page. 
Table I 
This table is amplified by statistics 
for 143 cities given in the table below. 
Table II 
Cities with the highest death rates 
from diabetes are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


Cities with Excessive Diabetes Death 
Rates—1929 
Rate per 100,000 


Deaths Rates 


De TS ck cetntaces 55 41.2 
Atlantic City, N. J....... 22 39.6 
| UO Se 28 38.7 
Terre Haute, Ind......... 24 38.3 
pe eee 20 36.7 
SS ee 14 35.8 

25 25.1 


eee 


The highest rate in the preceding 
table is shown for Yonkers, or 41.2, 
where it was equally excessive during 
1928. This is followed by Atlantic City 
with a rate of 39.6 and Troy, N. Y., 
with 38.7. No data are available for 
Troy for 1928. 

I next give the returns for the five 
cities with more than a million in- 
habitants in 1930. In these five cities 
there occurred during 1928, 3,428 
deaths against 3,460 deaths in 1929. 
The highest rate is shown for Chicago, 
or 25.6, and the lowest for Philadel- 
phia, or 18.4. 


Mortality from Diabetes in Cities with 
More Than a Million Inhabitants, 1928- 
1929. Rate per 100,000 











Deaths— Rate 

1928 1929 1929 

CN. 5 ces ees 806 855 25.6 
2 PTT 250 262 17.1 
Los Angeles..... 223 257 21.4 
New York City.. 1,663 1,726 25.1 
Philadelphia .... 486 360 18.4 

3,428 3,460 


The mortality from diabetes is a 
somewhat difficult factor to deal with 
in medical statistics in view of the 
diabetic complications in other diseases 
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and the cause of death in diabetic pa- 
tients who may not die from diabetes. 
In 1925, for example, deaths in which 
diabetes was a primary cause num- 
bered 17,385, but these involved 10,061 
contributory causes covering practi- 
cally the entire medical nomenclature. 
In addition thereto there were 1425 
deaths from other causes in which dia- 
betes was a complication or contribu- 
tory cause subordinated to other as- 
sumed primary causes. Of the con- 
tributory causes in deaths from dia- 
betes, the three outstanding diseases 
were other diseases of the heart with 
2093 deaths, chronic nephritis with 830 
deaths and gangrene with 777 deaths. 
Mention may also be made of the 756 
deaths from diabetes with cerebral 
hemorrhage as a contributory factor 
and other diseases of the arteries num- 
bering 486. Of the 1425 deaths in 
which diabetes was a _ contributory 
cause, deaths from tuberculosis num- 
bered 537; deaths from cancer, 369; 


Causes of Death in 


Company 


deaths from digestive diseases, 156, 
and deaths from accidents, 171. The 
causes of death in diabetes have re- 
cently been discussed to good advan- 
tage by Dr. D. M. Lyon and Dr. R. M. 
Murray Lyon in the London Lancet of 
Aug. 9, 1930. These authors tabulated 
150 diabetic deaths including coma, 
which I give in tabular form as pre- 
sented in the paper referred to: 

The important distinction drawn 
in this conclusion is as regards essen- 
tial differences between the younger 
and older diabetics. The age factor in 
diabetes must therefore be of outstand- 
ing importance, demanding particular 
attention in discussions of the changes 
in the diabetic death rate. I have 
therefore thought it worth while to 
tabulate for the present purpose a com- 
parison of the deaths from diabetes by 
age periods for the two years, 1920 and 
1927, contrasting the age distribution 
of the pre-insulin period with the in- 

(Continued on page 12) 


150 Diabetic Deaths 


A. Non-Coma Deaths (91) 


Cause of Death 


Ar nr ee eee ee 
CIOS a obo cos 6o20sstanogese 
Arterio-sclerosis and heart failure 


Cerebral hemorrhage........... 


COONES TINUEED vaceccccccccces 


All cardiovascular.......... 
Respiratory infections.......... 
Acute abdominal sepsis.......... 
PE - 66 wega eee ae ace 66s 
DE £4 c5beeca nace dee +000 
PE Civ ddd cewaeeeromeaweae 


All sepsis (non-coma)...... 


i ccecackesks awk ose 
Malignant disease.............. 
Pernicious anemia. .....csccsees 
Peptic ulcer-haematemesis...... 
MERGRRIAERED 32 few eveccivvecsenes 
Haemochromatosis .......-..+-+- 
po ne eee ee 


Total MOM-COMIB.. «cs cccsces 


pO rare 
Gastro-intestinal upset.......... 
PP Re + a5 ot 0 san bene Si ess 
Respiratory infections.......... 
DED sancccevcdvesucous 
UMEOCIOE COMM. 2 cc cc iieseccess 


CD Ns 6s ci hase dew'es 


EE GR s 4 bc 6 bic o'04 00% 





Percentage of Average 
































Cases All Deaths Age 

S 5.3 73.4 

s 5.3 66.0 

11 7.3 63.7 

15 10.0 61.8 

$ 1 0.7 57.0 

43 28.6 65.1 

9 6.0 59.5 

4 2.7 59.5 

2 1.3 70.0 

1 0.7 38.0 

1 0.7 26.0 

o* 17 11.4 57.5 
11 7.3 55.4 

13 8.7 59.5 

2 1.3 43.0 

2 1.3 36.5 

1 0.7 62.0 

1 0.7 27.0 

1 0.7 30.0 

= 91 60.7 59.0 
—- 21 14.0 38.4 
aS 6.0 F Head 
See ee es ee 
1 0.7 25.0 

8 5.3 32.7 

~ 59 39.3 37.4 
; 150 100.0 50.5 


The table though based on only 150 cases reveals that 28.6 per 
cent of the deaths were due to cardiovascular diseases, 11.4 per 


cent to sepsis of various types, 


60.7 per cent to miscellaneous 


diseases, and 39.3 per cent to deaths in coma. An interesting dis- 
cussion is summarised in a brief statement as follows: 


“An analysis has been made of the cause of death in 150 cases of 





diabetes mellitus. Coma preceded death in 59 of the cases, being precipi- 
tated by sepsis, abdominal upset, or by faulty treatment. Deaths without 
coma were mainly due to cardiovascular lesions, to sepsis, to tuber- 
culosis, and to malignant di not rily involving the pancreas. 
The investigation suggests that the cases of diabetes may be grouped into 
two classes: (a) the “toxic” type in younger individuals with a tendency 
to develop coma; (b) A “degenerative” type, characterised by greater age, 
arterio-sclerosis, and a tendency to obesity. Treatment should be rigidly 
followed by all subjects under middle age in order to avoid the danger of 
acidosis. This danger is of lesser importance for the older diabetic, but 
in his case attention should be specially directed to the vascular system.” 
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Add—Memoirs of Jesse James 


That's the Way Burglary Underwriters 
Feel About the Bank Robbery Situation 
—R. A. Algire Tells Story in Interview 


By Bop MoNnaGHAN 


ESSE JAMES turned in his grave 

last year. The tales of his glamor- 

ously notorious forays as a big 
time Western bad man have become 
Pollyanna. The “scourge of the 
West,” whose hell-for-leather riding 
shooting, whose dashingly auda- 
cious, bank-breaking holdups_ terror- 
ized and heralded the Mauve Decade, 
begins to look as harmless as a blind 
and toothless bulldog. He may still be 
impressionable small 
but alongside of our modern, 
sub-machine gun banditti, he was a 
picayune, small change stick up man. 

For Jesse dealt in thousands. Such 
small time pickpocketing wouldn’t even 
get him into a fourth string holdup 
team these days. Our contemporary 
gentlemen of the gun and mask knock 
off a million or a million and a half, 
just like that. They break banks with 
half a million dollar capital right after 
breakfast. They can’t be bothered 
“souping” through heavy steel vaults 
in the night time, so they wait until 
daylight when the safes are open and 
the bank employees are on hand to 
help them load the loot into canvas 
bags. 

Ask any burglary underwriter for 
the new low down on bank robberies. 
You'll get some facts and figures that 
will make you think you’re being taken 
in. 


and 


picturesque to 


be VS, 


Losses Skyrocket 

For instance, old man Depression is 
blamed for breeding a litter of bank 
robbers during 1930 who sent the num- 
ber of losses skyrocketing up 66 per 
cent over the previous year. And, hold 
your seat, the amount of money lost 
went up and up and up to 115 per 
cent over 1929. Insurance losses, alone, 
will exceed $15,000,000, it is said, and 
they are but a small part of the total. 

Take it from Russell Algire, 
president of the National Surety Com- 
pany in charge of burglary insurance, 
1930 was a big burglary year. And 
Mr. Algire ought to know. Even his 
competitors in the burglary field say 
he is a crackerjack burglary insurance 


vice- 


man. 

Sitting in his New York office in 
Albany Street, Mr. Algire rattled off 
fact after fact about 1930 burglary 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


He said that losses in all 
branches of burglary insurance in- 
creased about 10 per cent. Which 
means that the small store stick up 
men were increasingly active, that the 
house burglars and jewel thieves pros- 
pered. 


conditions. 


Depression Blamed 


Mr. Algire blames it on business con- 
ditions. He points out that there is a 
kind of “half-way” element of thief, 
who, in times of prosperity, just about 
manages to get by in one semi-crim- 
inal racket or other. When the pendu- 
lum swings the other way, this indi- 
vidual must either turn to honest work 
or crime, and does not hesitate to align 
himself to some sort of criminal enter- 
prise. The result of this situation is 
inevitably increasing crimes and rising 
loss totals. 

But Mr. Algire couldn’t get away 
the bank robbery events. He 
spoke in an off-hand way of single 
losses of $985,000. He told of the big- 
gest bank robbery in history, where a 
western bank was plundered of so 
much more than $1,500,000 that insur- 
ance officials hesitate to tell the tale. 

This last robbery occurred at 10 
o’clock in the morning, just after the 
bank had opened its doors on the busi- 
est corner of the city. It took eight 
gunmen about fifteen minutes to loot 
the strong banking institution of 
more than $25,000 in cash, and upward 
of $1,500,000 in securities. When the 
bandits disappeared, they left a com- 
pletely shattered bank, and a staff of 
officials to contemplate the $60,000 
worth of burglary insurance protection 
that the institution carried. 


from 


Tear Gas a Defense 


At the present time there is little 
means of defense against these day- 
light guerrillas. Banks have spent 
millions of dollars, Mr. Algire says, in 
constructing great steel vault fortresses 
against night-time burglars, but they 
have been stymied in dealing with day- 
light robberies. 

The invention of tear gas and the 
current expansion of its use as some 
means of defense is looked upon fav- 
orably by insurance companies. Proof 
of this approbation was given last 
July when the companies associated 














The modern gunman gets a laugh 
out of Jesse James 


with the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters offered a 25 
per cent reduction in rates to banks 
equipped with tear gas protection. 
Many progressive banking institutions 
have already taken advantage of this 
forward movement in crime reduction. 


Premiums Even with 1929 
Figure 


As a result of this hullabaloo, bur- 
glary premiums in 1930 will just 
about match those of 1929, and strike 
a sum total somewhere near $32,000,- 
000. These results rather clearly re- 
flect the fact that increased burglaries 
have stimulated the demand for bur- 
glary insurance protection, Mr. Algire 
thinks. He believes that there is a 
great opportunity for expansion in this 
field at the present time and passes 
along this advice to the field: 

“From the standpoint of the pro- 
ducer, burglary insurance is excep- 
tionally attractive in that it renews 
itself year after year, and for the fur- 
ther reason that it is practically free 
of complication in underwriting. It is 
more free from red tape and under- 
writing requirements than any other 
line of casualty insurance written. 

“A great need in the burglary in- 
surance business is greater activity on 
the part of field men. There isn’t any 
other line of insurance written which 
offers a greater opportunity to a man 
who understands the business, and who 
is willing to give a reasonable amount 
of intelligent effort in the sale of bur- 
glary insurance.” 

After listening to Mr. Algire’s story 
of the situation we are inclined to be- 
lieve that the burglary business is a 
hot spot these days, and will bear 
watching, although he added that on 
all branches of burglary insurance the 
experience of the National Surety Com- 
pany has been satisfactory. May the 
business have a better year. 
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Sales 
Letters 


F you have a 
letter writing 
problem, The 
Spectator offers 
you the services of 
a trained insurance 
sales letter writer. 
Send in your problem 
today. 


HE service feature of Plate Glass 
Insurance is its strongest selling 
point in the opinion of most insur- 
ance salesmen. However, to put that 
across in a convincing way to a prospect 
involves the necessity of making it clear 
to him why an insurance company can 
secure quicker service than anyone else. 
That’s the point we aim to put across 
in interesting fashion this week in our 
Sales Letter. The first paragraph is 
sufficiently unusual to arouse a mer- 
chant’s curiosity, while the second feeds 
him the “reason why” before he has 
any opportunity to lose interest. 
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In most communities, plate glass in- 
surance has been offered to merchants 
with ground floor display windows, but, 
there is a constant shift of ownership 
or tenancy in buildings which makes it 
possible to use a letter of this kind. 

The opportunity for writing this line 
on glass in upper floors has not been 
followed up as intensively. If a survey 
were made in any one community it 
would undoubtedly reveal a lack of 
“upstairs” coverage. While lines of 
this type may not offer such big pos- 
siblities the fact remains that when 
making a general study of a property 























owner’s insurance needs or when dis- 
cussing some other form of insurance, 
a casually made inquiry that makes 
possible the question, rather incredu- 
lously put, “You don’t mean to tell me 
you have never insured all this plate 
glass” may lead to extra premium dol- 
lars with very little expenditure of time 
or energy. 

If you doubt this, look over your 
own books. How much plate glass of 
the upstairs variety have you placed? 
It may not be worth a letter and follow 
up, but why not cultivate it when you 
are in contact with a man who needs it? 
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The Diabetes Record 
of 1929 


(Concluded from page 9) 
sulin period of the present. I give the 
figures separately for males and fe- 
males: 


Age Distribution at Death in Diabetes. 
U. S. Registration States, 1920 and 1927 





—Males—, -—Females—, 

1920 1927 1920 1927 

Under 5 ‘ 107 54 79 68 
5- 9 126 94 124 88 
4 159 96 196 149 

9 203 131 137 115 
201 108 176 120 

209 117 161 123 

226 136 202 161 

252 170 186 262 

265 222 273 325 

392 351 433 547 

910 566 695 881 

662 882 978 1,349 

§28 1,057 1,161 1,734 

783 1,172 1,077 1,782 

616 880 84 1,427 

459 607 521 825 

210 283 242 361 

71 106 81 127 

i8 22 15 34 

gs 3 1 3 3 
100 and over , 2 2 
6,300 7,057 7,594 10,483 


This table shows conclusively that 
diabetes at younger ages is declining 
actually as well as proportionately, 
while at older ages, say past forty-five, 
it has been increasing. But when the 
sexes are separately considered it 
shows that the actual increase in 
deaths in males did not take place until 
age fifty, while in females the increase 
begins at age thirty-five. At the 
younger ages there is a slight tendency 
for male deaths to exceed female 
deaths, but only at ages 5-9 and 15-19. 
When all ages under twenty are 
grouped together, female deaths are 
slightly in excess of males, but the 
excess becomes much more pronounced 
with advancing age and decidedly pro- 
nounced at ages over forty-five. To 
make the matter more intelligible, I 
give below a table of the comparative 
mortality by four ages groups for the 
United States registration states, 1920 
and 1927, and for England and Wales 
for 1920-23 and 1924-28. As a matter 
of convenience I give the actual deaths 
and the percentage distribution for 
each age group and for each period and 
for both sexes separately. 

The preceding table suggests some 
reference to the diabetes mortality of 


other countries. I have to limit my- 
self for the present purpose to En- 
gland and Wales, Irish Free State, 
Northern Ireland, Italy and Australia. 
For Northern Ireland, I unfortunately 
have not the information for 1914, nor 
for Australia for 1914-16. Neither do 
the statistics for Italy extend beyond 
1926, nor are those for Australia for 
1928 yet available. 

Taking the year 1926 for purpose of 
comparison it appears that the rate 





ern point of view is Joslin’s text book 
on “The Treatment of Diabetes Mel- 
litus” 4th Edition, Philadelphia, 1928. 
Joslin considers every aspect of the 
problem and throughout reveals a mas- 
terly grasp of the subject. But not all 
the statistical conclusions advanced, 
however, can be accepted without due 
reserve. Thus for illustration his 
statement that the incidence in diabetes 
is now checked is unquestionably er- 
roneous. In view of the success of the 


Mortality from Diabetes—1914-1928 
Rates per 100,000 


England 

U.S. A. and Wales 
OO) eee 16.2 12.2 
BPERccccceceeveses 17.5 13.0 
Sarre 17.1 13.0 
OO a 17.0 11.3 
Ps <ssttiece aS 15.9 10.3 
De cccneeeeeeeee 14.9 10.8 
See 16.1 10.0 
Rae arene a 16.8 10.8 
it avaneutéesses 18.4 11.9 
is. n0.cnveeesees 17.9 11.4 
| ee 16.6 10.9 
Pi icsguvkesenede 16.9 11.2 
i ces srecheewe t 18.0 11.5 
ee ee 17.5 12.6 
re ee 19.0 13.1 


was highest for the United States, or 
18.0, followed by a rate of 11.5 for 
England and Wales, 11.4 for Australia, 
10.2 for Northern Ireland, 7.6 for the 
Irish Free State and 6.3 for Italy. I 
may add to the foregoing a statement 
that for 1924-26 the rate for Spain was 
8.3 per 100,000, for Holland, 1924-28, 
17.5. The Dutch rate therefore ap- 
proaches most closely the rate for the 
United States while the rate for Spain 
approaches closely the rate for Italy 
and the Irish Free State. I also have 
information for Austria, 1926-28, ac- 
cording to which the rate was approx- 
imately 14.4 per 100,000, while for 
Sweden for 1926 the rate was 11.6. It 
is regrettable that for many other 
countries the data should not be avail- 
able in a comprehensive tabulation cor- 
responding to other important causes 
of death for which the information is 
more readily available. In 1928 the 
diabetes death rate for Canada was 
11.3 having been highest for Prince 
Edward Island or 14.0, and lowest for 
the Province of Saskatchewan, or 6.9. 

The best source of information on 
diabetes and its treatment from a mod- 


Mortality from Diabetes by Age and Sex 
Registration States of 1920 





_ Females— 








Males— ‘ — 

1920 Per Cent 1927 Per Cent 1920 Per Cent 1927 Per Cent 
Unde 2 mS 4 375 5.2 536 7.1 420 4.0 
24-44 1,1 18.5 753 10.5 998 13.1 991 9.5 
45-69 3. 0.4 4,028 56.4 $3.44 57.2 6,293 60.0 
70 an 1,377 21.9 1,991 7.9 1,716 22.6 2,779 26.5 
Tot 300 100.0 7.147 100.0 7,594 100.0 10.483 100.0 

England and Wales 

Under 20 $13 7.0 532 5.3 391 5.5 485 3.7 
20-44 15% 19.4 1,297 13.1 1,189 16.8 1,469 11.0 
$5-69 3,030 51.1 5,257 3.0 5,778 3.5 7,354 55.2 
rn nd over 1,338 22.5 2,840 28.6 1,711 24.2 4,013 30. 
100.0 9,926 100.0 7,069 100.0 13,321 100.0 
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Irish Free 


Northern 


State Ireland Italy , Australia 
8.4 ake 5.1 we 
8.9 10.8 5.3 ace 
7.8 12.3 5.0 oe 
8.2 10.5 5.2 11.2 
6.8 8.4 4.8 11.3 
6.7 10.4 4.3 12.2 
7.6 9.5 4.5 11.4 
6.9 9.5 4.9 11.4 
7.9 11.1 5.4 12.2 
7.4 12.7 5.4 12.1 
7.1 7.9 5.8 11.6 
7.4 8.3 5.9 11.5 
7.6 10.2 6.3 11.4 
7.8 9.6 7.0 13.0 
7.9 10.0 7.4 ee 


insulin treatment in postponing deaths 
in countless cases, and ineffecting cures 
in a fair proportion of the cases, it is 
unquestionably very much greater now 
than in former years with a strong 
tendency towards an increase. But 
Joslin is entirely correct in his state- 
ment that, “The outstanding features 
of diabetes today are the prolongation 
of the lives of diabetic children and the 
replacement of coma by arteriosclerosis 
as a cause of death.” As shown in the 
table on diabetes as a contributory 
cause of death, the mortality thus reg- 
istered is by no means an insignificant 
factor. The statement by Joslin that 
“Diabetes is no longer fatal and the 
diabetic has ceased to die of his dis- 
ease,” is of course misleading. The 
annual mortality in all probability, in- 
cluding diabetes as a contributory 
cause, is possibly not far from 25,000 
at the present time. Joslin’s statement 
that, “Death is now unusual in the 
early years of diabetes, particularly in 
childhood,” is relatively true in propor- 
tion to the population affected. It is 
therefore entirely correct to say in 
Joslin’s words, “The diabetic child of 
today is a living and not a dying dia- 
betic.” But this is only true provided 
the proper treatment is followed. It 
may be questioned, however, if Joslin’s 
statement is correct that, “Approxi- 
mately one-half of those who have 
diabetes suffer with and ultimately suc- 
cumb to arteriosclerosis.” Statistics 
previously quoted do not bear out this 
conclusion. One may safely accept 
Joslin’s conclusion that “Arterioscler- 
osis in the future, not coma, is the chal- 
lenge which the doctor must meet.” 
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The mortality from arteriosclerosis, as 
well as from other arterial affections 
is unquestionably increasing in this as 
well as other countries. As to the 
causes of death in diabetes, on which 
Joslin has much to say and to good 
purpose, the original work should be 
consulted. 

Joslin has strongiy emphasized in 
season and out the relation of obesity 
to diabetes. In fact he speaks of dia- 
betes as a penalty of obesity and of 
the rarity of the disease in substandard 
weight patients. Here again the orig- 
inal work should be consulted for im- 
portant details for which space is not 
available. 

The foregoing observations suggest 
the value of an extended statistical 
study of the whole subject of diabetes 
corresponding to the detailed consid- 
eration which is now being given to the 
mortality from cancer. But mere sta- 
tistics will not render much aid in de- 
termining the causative factors which 
unquestionably are directly related to 
fundamental errors in the modern diet. 
Joslin defines diabetes as “a disease 
characterized by an increase of sugar 
in the blood and the excretion of sugar 
in the urine; it is dependent upon 
disease of the pancreas, particularly 
of the islands of Langerhans, whose 
secretion, insulin, not only promotes 
the conversion of glucose into glycogen 
and the deposition of the latter in the 
liver and muscles, but also exerts an 
influence upon the conversion of protein 
and fat into sugar.” This definition 
clearly emphasizes the imperative ne- 
cessity of early and thoroughly quali- 
fied medical treatment and the super- 
vision of diabetic patients practically 
throughout the whole of their subse- 
quent duration of life. It further em- 
phasizes the great value of periodic 
urinalyses, the usefulness of which has 
been established by countless illustra- 
tions. The tendency in the modern diet 
is towards an excess in sugar as clear- 
ly shown by the per capita consump- 
tion for most of the civilized countries 
of the world. In the United States the 
per capita consumption has increased 
from 79 lb. in 1915 to 110 Ib. in 1927. 
The danger of excessive consumption 

f sweets on the part of both children 
and adults is scarcely realized. The 
death rate for diabetes in the registra- 
tion states of 1900 has increased from 

| per 100,000 to 19 in 1928. As has 
een said previously, the annual mor- 
tality now reaches possibly not far from 

5,000 deaths per annum, including 
deaths from primary causes in which 

abetes is a factor. The economic 
urden of the disease upon the com- 
unity must be enormous but no data 
ire available as regards the case in- 
dence which must reach staggering 
roportions. 
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Year No. 


Diabetes in 50 American Cities 


1912-1929 

of Cities Population Diabetes 
50 21,244,714 3,373 
50 21,740,522 3,513 
50 92°235,558 3,825 
50 22,742,510 4,235 
50 23 244. "205 4,413 
50 23, 752, 883 4,419 
50 24) 233,579 4,140 
50 24,819,186 4,128 
50 25, 330, 188 4,625 
50 25,862,147 4,797 
50 26 "394.106 5,870 
50 26,926.06 ) 5,536 
0 27,458,024 5,127 
50 27,989,983 5,487 
0 28,521,942 6,182 
0 29,053,901 5,953 
49 29,585,860 6,880 
50 30,117,819 6,911 


Diabetes in 143 American Cities 


eer 
Albany, SS ae 
Allentown, Pa........ 
pee 
Atlanta, ae ae 
Atlantic C ity, 
Auburn, N. 
Baltimore, eae 
Bayonne, N. J 
Berkeley, Cal......... 
Binghamton, N. Y.... 
Birmingham, Ala..... 
Mees «0<6000 
Bridgeport, Conn..... 
Brockton, Mass....... 
i i 2 
Cambridge, Mass..... 
COMER, D5. De cccvcscs 
Ce, SEOs osc scces 
Charleston, 
oS eee 
CE, De an wr eeceoss 
Cincinnati, Ohio....... 
Cleveland, Ohio....... 
Columbus, Ohio....... 
Concord, N. H 
Covington, Ky..... 
DP “Exec caesecs 
Dayton, Giie....sce0- 
Denver, Colo......... 
Des Moines, Iowa..... 
Detroit, Mich......... 
Duluth, Minn........ 
E. St. Louis, ae 
Elizabeth, N. | ae 
Pe We, WON ccc cencee 
in as cne ns ose 
Fall River, Mass..... 
Fitchburg, Mass...... 
PR. Me ceecceses 
Ft. Wayne, Ind....... 
Ft. Worth, Tex....... 
Preamoe, Cal..ccssscss 
Grand Rapids, Mich... 
Hamtramck, Mich.... 
Harrisburg, Pa....... 
Hartford, Conn....... 
Haverhill, Mass...... 
Highland Pk, Mich.... 
Holyoke, Mass....... 
Hoboken, N. 
Houston, 
Indianapolis, Ind..... 
Jackson, Mich........ 
Jacksonville, Fla..... 
Jersey City, N. J..... 
Johnstown, Pa....... 
Kalamazoo, Mich..... 
Kansas City, Kan.... 
Kansas City, Mo..... 
Knoxville, Tenn...... 
Lakewood, C 
Lansing, Mich Lameeewe 
Lawrence, 
Lexington, "i. 
Long Beach, Cz 
Los Angeles, Cal.. 
Louisville, Ky........ 
Lowell, - eae 
Lynn, Mass..... —e 
McKeesport, Pa...... 
Macon, Ga........->- 
Malden, Mass......-.. 
Manchester, N. H..... 
Massillon, Ohio. 
Memphis, Tenn. .....-- 
Miami, Fla. ......---- 
Milwaukee, Wis......-- 
Minneapolis, Minn. ... 
Mobile, Ala. ....--«+-. 
Nashville, Tenn......- 
Newark, N. J.....--+-+ 
New Bedford, Mass. .. 


Death Rate 
per 100,000 
15.9 
16.2 
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- 1928 ~~ 
Death Rate 


Population Deaths per 100,000 Population 





249,166 26 10.4 253,958 
120,400 24 19.9 121,300 
89,269 38 42.6 91,124 
78,326 16 20.4 80,443 
325,881 35 10.7 340,618 
54,991 6 10.9 55,495 
36,623 10 27.3 36,528 
781,503 229 29.3 787,112 
84,438 15 17.8 85,342 
77,899 19 24.4 80,323 
75,130 15 20.0 76,110 
245,829 38 15.5 253,714 
772,071 176 22.8 774,837 
146,722 19 12.9 147,097 
64,086 9 14.0 63,831 
562,986 97 17,2 569,599 
113,052 30 26.5 113,447 
117,040 34 29.0 117,126 
102,757 12 11.7 104,600 
63,002 13 20.6 62,419 
44,578 10 22.4 44,742 
3,272,939 806 24.6 3,340,143 
442,115 106 24.0 446,923 
885,785 203 22.9 896,249 
281,509 84 29.8 286,538 
25,008 5 20.0 25,307 
64,023 9 14.1 64,835 
245,183 34 13.9 255,325 
193,070 38 19.7 197,836 
282,969 67 23.7 286,084 
140,068 38 27.1 141,668 
1,478,782 250 16.9 1,535,853 
100,881 18 17.8 1,112 
72,930 12 16.6 73,655 
111,635 17 15.2 113,500 
98,309 s 8.1 100,750 
3,49 20 19.3 104,622 
5 28 24.3 114,662 
6 13.2 45,8 3 
3 15.7 153,178 
29 26.2 113,691 

18 11.8 158,171 
1 1.9 52,187 
40 24.4 166,704 
2 3.6 55,892 
22 27.6 80,059 
32 20.3 160,206 
15 30.3 48,953 
6 11.6 52,494 
12 21.0 56,745 
14 24.5 55,944 
40) 14.9 283,180 
67 18.9 360,108 
13 24.1 54,540 
12 9.7 127,772 

76 24.2 315,973 
4 13.4 66,909 
11 20.5 54, 396 
35 29.4 121,270 
93 24.3 389, 228 
18 17.7 104,390 
4 6.1 68,399 
14 18.6 77,363 
9 10.6 83,896 
12 26.6 45,505 

9 7.0 137,094 

1, 223 19.7 1,198,971 
63 21.2 304,155 

21 20.6 100,931 

' 21 20.6 102,13 
F 10 18.7 54,239 
2 8 14.9 53,822 

"07 7 12.3 58,014 
ety 19 24.6 76,969 
25,112 2 8.0 26,016 
238,587 39 16.3 247,556 
97,954 11 11.2 105,999 
552,185 129 23.4 563,367 
450,299 110 24.4 458,501 
65.061 13 20.0 65,565 
147.930 25 16.9 151,411 
439,718 91 20.7 442,682 
114,069 25 21.9 113,228 

(Table concluded on page 15) 


1929 — 
Death Rate 
Deaths per 100,000 


25 9.8 
19 15.7 
27 29.6 
18 22.4 
27 7.9 
22 39.6 
12 32.9 
189 24.0 
0 aus 
10 12.4 
15 19.7 
42 16.6 
236 30.5 
37 25.2 
14 21.9 
119 20.9 
18 15.9 
33 28.2 
12 11.5 
10 16.0 
7 15.6 
855 25.6 
108 24.2 
202 22.5 
73 25.5 
7 27.7 
10 15.4 
28 11.0 
33 16.7 
28 9.8 
20 14.1 
262 17.1 
26 25.7 
5 6.8 
19 16.7 
8 7.9 
33 31.5 
39 34.0 
7 15.3 
13 8.5 
20 17.6 
19 12.0 
4 7.7 
33 19.8 
4 7.2 
19 23.7 
44 27.5 
7 14.3 

3 5.7 
12 21.1 
11 19.7 
41 14.5 
74 20.5 
20 36.7 
25 19.6 
85 26.9 
17 25.4 
9 16.5 
40 33.0 
76 19.5 
8 & | 

3 4.4 
16 20.7 
\ 9.5 
12 26.4 
14 10.2 
257 21.4 
56 18.4 
12 11.9 
19 18.6 
9 16.6 
13 24.2 
5 8.6 
19 24.7 
2 oe i 
46 18.6 
14 13.2 
127 22.5 
95 20.7 
11 16.8 
26 17.2 
85 19.2 
19 16.8 
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A FULL LINE OF 


Attractive, Up-to-Date Policy Contracts 





fee multiple line of Life, Accident 
and Health, Group and Salary Sav- 
ings Insurance, offered by the Missouri 
State Life gives the Field Representa- 
tive a complete kit of live, up-to-date, 
policy contracts covering every life in- 
surance need. 
The Company writes all standard forms. 
Age limits 0 to 65. Licensed in 41 states, 


the District of Columbia and the terri- 
tory of Hawaii. 











Insurance in force, December 31, 1930, 


$1,249,920,574. 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hillsman Taylor, President 


St. Louis 











The Progressive Company 
| 
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He Grew Tired of Waiting for 
“A Break” 


And the Result Was 150 H & A Contracts and 
$26,000 Ordinary Production in Less 


Than a 


HERE is no such thing as “bus- 
iness depression” in life insur- 

ance unless the salesman admits 
that there is. And the admission that 
business depression exists always takes 
the form of inactivity, according to 
William J. Whitfield, of Atlanta, Ga. 
Mr. Whitfield is a special representa- 
tive of the Liberty National Life In- 
surance Company and an agent for the 
Accident and Health Department of 
The Continental Life Insurance Com- 
pany, working with the Marvin C. Mob- 
ley General Agency in Atlanta. 

Hard work will overcome hard times 
any day, maintains Mr. Whitfield, and 
his record for the month of September 
more than proves his contention. In 
addition he points out that many sales- 
men who have found it a matter of 
comparative ease to earn a comfortable 
income during times of plenty have 
since the first of the year learned the 
value of economy and a full day’s 
work. Ball games and an afternoon of 
golf had to be put aside; unnecessary 
luxuries gave way to thrift habits and 
the man who determined to maintain a 
fair standard of success has benefited 
through the new program. 

As a further urge to work for all 
that is in one Mr. Whitfield points out 
that the economic recovery of the coun- 
try will be greatly expedited by the 
continued prosperity of life insurance. 
Dead capital is released back into in- 
dustry, industry takes up the slack in 
unemployment and the insured worker 
goes about his task unworried about the 
safety of his family. 

The disciple of this creed of optimism, 
backed up by vigorous effort, states 
that he was falling into the “depres- 
sion” rut a while back. He was wor- 
ried, his work suffered and as a natural 
consequence his health also suffered. 

How he succeeded in his determina- 
tion to make good may be told in his 
own words: “I sat around in June, 
July and all of August waiting, think- 
ing some change would come. On the 
night of Sept. 2 I reached the conclu- 
sion that my condition was mental and 
the whole trouble was mine and in me. 
Fear had taken possession of me, over- 
come me, and my approach was gone, 
so I made up my mind to see people, 
talk good times, laugh at their downcast 
faces, lift them out of the rut, and | 
tell you sales returned, applications 
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Month 


were signed, cash and checks were in 
evidence again. Here is what happened. 
In September, 1930, from Sept. 3 to 
Sept. 30, 1930, I walked 159 miles, rode 
street cars 419 miles, traveled on 
trains 767 miles, elevators 43 miles, an- 
tomobile travel 72 miles. I called on 
and interviewed 269 men and women 
during September and here are the re- 
sults: I wrote 150 applications for 
Accident and Health insurance and paid 
for it in annual premiums. I paid for 
$26,000 in ordinary and 20 pay life in- 
surance on annual premium basis, cash 
with every application. I took no notes, 
nor any premium other than annual. 








William J. Whitfield 


In this time reinstatement of delinquent 
policyholders amounted to $15,000 saved 
on my renewal account.” 


DIABETES TABLE 


(Continued from page 13) 


- 


Population 














New Britain, Conn.... 66,558 8 
New Haven, Conn.... 162,63 61 
New Orleans, La..... 445,502 108 
Newton, Mass. ....... 62,408 14 
BOOUPOPE, Be Be icscons 27,858 7 
New York City....... 6,754,824 1,663 
|. 126,003 12 
i a Se 274,019 57 
SS a eee 34,704 4 
peepeeme, Cal... .cosss 71,296 18 
ee ae eee 137,907 34 
Pawtucket, R. I...... 75,256 17 
Philadelphia, Pa...... 1,940,799 486 
Pittsburgh, Pa........ 658,325 155 
Pittsfield, Mass....... 48,402 11 
PORTE, BOO ceccccee 70,275 21 
POTGIEee, OFS... 2.200% 292,994 70 
Portsmouth, Va....... 46,711 5 
Providence, R. I...... 249,011 73 
Pee, GO occccses 48,992 6 
SS eee 38,732 5 
Guincy, BMASS.... 2.0 68,344 17 
WL 6 oe witiw v.06 66,175 10 
eee 109,909 33 
Richmond, Va........ 181,196 35 
Rochester, N. Y....... 320,621 111 
CROOMEONE, FU... cc ccces 82,056 21 
Roanoke, Va.......... 66,355 8 
Sacramento, Cal...... 89,513 15 
ee ee eee 810,663 178 
St. Paul, Minn........ 48 
OD, BM. oc ccncces 9 
Salt Lake City, Utah.. 35 
San Antonio, Tex..... 32 
San Diego, Cal........ 13¢ 43 
San Francisco, Cal.... 608,073 134 
Savannah, Ga........ 84,493 21 
Schenectady, N. Y..... 94,605 40 
Bemttie, WO... ccces 86 
Shreveport, La........ 3 
Somerville, Mass...... 7 
Spokane, Wash....... 1 
Springfield, Ill. .... ; 2 
Svringfield, Mass...... 1 
Springfield, Ohio...... 1 
Syracuse, N. Y....... 3 
Tacoma, Wash........ 0 
Pampe, PER... ccccces 6 
ferre Haute, Ind...... 4 


Te, GD 2 a 0's ese 
Topeka, GAM... ..c.c0- 


DO CO CoH AIH DODO eH em DO OO 





Trentom, NW. J...escces 2 
SOI, Wes Bvescccseues - 
Washington, D. C..... 1 3 
Wheeling, W. Va...... 2 
Wichita, Kan......... 1 
Winston-Salem, N. C 3 
Worcester, Mass. ..... 30 
Yonkers, N. X...ceces i 54 
Youngstown, Ohio.... 52 19 

37,741,388 8,464 


--——_—1928 


Deaths per 100,000 Population 


= a os 1929 - — 
Death Rate Death Rate 
Deaths per 100,000 


” 














12.0 67,410 16 23.7 
37.5 162,642 48 29.5 
24.2 90 19.9 
22.4 3 1.7 
25.1 9 32.6 
24.6 1,726 25.1 
9.5 6 4.7 
20.8 57 20.3 
11.5 4 11.5 
25.2 11 14.8 
24.7 39 28.2 
22.6 17 22.2 
25.0 1,954,566 360 18.4 
23.5 665,860 150 22.5 
22.7 49,183 9 18.3 
29.9 70,393 15 21.3 
23.9 297,077 63 21.2 
10.7 45,808 7 15.3 
29.3 250,354 74 29.6 
12.2 4 8.0 
12.9 14 35.8 
24.9 15 21.2 
15.1 16 23.9 
30.0 24 21.8 
19.3 56 30.7 
34.6 84 26.0 
25.6 20 23.8 
12.1 5 7.3 
16.8 25 27.1 
22.0 241 29.6 
18.1 269,069 38 14.1 
20.8 43,242 8 18.5 
25.8 138,553 35 25.3 
13.3 249,900 37 14.8 
31.5 143,662 44 30.6 
22.0 620,002 139 22.4 
24.9 84,639 13 15.4 
42.3 95,297 24 25.2 
24.2 360,741 65 18.0 
11.2 74,719 8 10.7 
6.9 103,076 5 4.9 
27.2 114,954 24 20.9 
31.4 71,220 25 35.1 
28.0 148,633 46 30.9 
16.4 68,022 11 16.2 
31.2 205,243 66 32.2 
19.1 105,903 19 17.9 
27.9 98,253 15 15.3 
22.2 62,720 24 38.3 
26.4 288,403 63 21.8 
16.4 63,312 13 20.5 
26.2 122,443 41 33.5 
» 41.4 102,203 15 14.7 
27.8 483,304 134 27.7 
36.1 61,471 14 22.8 
10.6 107,947 5 4.6 
12.6 73,922 8 10.8 
15.5 195,562 37 18.9 
41.6 133,369 55 41.2 
11.6 167,916 18 10.7 
22.4 38,446,150 8,364 21.8 
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The New Family Income Policy 


E are pleased to announce our New FAMILY INCOME policy which, together with seven other new 


been officiall ved 
W sus ie ae a os ae ‘Our FAMILY INCOME policy was designed from the new ideas 


twenty-seven states in which we operate. 


the Insurance ts of the 


recently developed by Mr. Philip Burnet of the Continental American Life Insurance Company. 
In addition to this popular policy, we have brought out the following new policies, all on the 34%4% legal re- 


serve basis with cash and loan values: 


ENDOWMENT AT AGE 85 


(Whole Life) 


THE PURE PROTECTOR 


(Lew cost Whole Life) 


ACCUMULATION ENDOWMENT AT AGE 65 


(With non-forfeitable cash savings) 


ACCUMULATION 20 PAY LIFE 


(With non-forfeitable cash savings) 


ACCUMULATION 20 YEAR ENDOWMENT . 


(With Non-Forfeitable Cash Savings) 


TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 
TWENTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 
JUVENILE INSURANCE 


(From ages 1 day to 14 years) 


You may obtain complete information concerning our Agency Contract and New Policies 
by Writing to F. A. Hicks, Superintendent of Agents 


GUARANTEE FUND LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Omaha, Nebraska 
More Than $170,000,000 Insurance in Force 
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oe LISSEN, BILL— 


Once upon a TIME a Crazy Clock con- 

cluded that it was the Whole Works 

—it wanted to Live without effort, 

and Rest forever, so it argued to its 

own conceited satisfaction, “TIME will 

Stop if | don't Go—I do not choose 

to Run.” So it proceeded to Hold its 

Hands, but TIME went right on, and 

slowly though it seemed to Pass, it went too bloomin’ fast 

for that Cuckoo Chimer ever to Catch Up, and one bleak 

wintry day it found itself linked in Companionate Marriage 

with a Busted Washboard in the Family Ash Barrel, and 

heard some Wise Guy remark: “The Fool Thing had 
Wheels!" 





ad a x * * 


TIME and THOUGHT eventually Work Wonders 
TIME that flies—it's You and | and what we Say and Do 
and THINK! TIME is Perpetual— it’s you and | that Pass 
TIME will be he here aeons after we have Finished and 
are forgotten, so RIGHT NOW is our Opportunity to ren 
der an account to TIME which, together with Space, are 


It's not 


Man's nearest approach to any adequate conception of 
Eternity 

TIME is here, always was here, always will be HERE— it 
never really began—it is as Continuous as a Circle, than 


which nothing can be more Complete—TIME is more a 
Reality than Life itself—Life, at best, is only a dream, a 
short and uncertain span, a mere measure upon the face 
of TIME, and since the Only Three Things that any of us 
can, ever did or ever will achieve will be Thinking, Saying 
and Doing, that which we THINK, and the way we THINK 
it, is going to pretty fairly decide our records. Just what 
ire you Thinking about your Opportunity with our Com 
pany 


THE OHIO STATE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Columbus, Ohio 


LIFE HEALTH ACCIDENT 





























Permanent 
Satisfaction 


The Agency Contract of The 
Columbus Mutual provides perma- 


The 


Agent knows his patrons are getting 


nent, all round satisfaction. 


Protection at Low Net Cost and that 
he is getting Maximum Commis- 
sions, with Vested Renewals and Un- 
restricted Territory. This company 
operates on the Direct Agency plan. 
Policyholders and Agents profit as a 


result. 


Columbus Mutual Life 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Yale Boys Set Million 
as 1931 Quota 





Student Executives of New “Yale 
Insurance Company” Plan 


for Big Things 


By Bop MoNaGHAN 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., Feb. 3.—A mil- 
lion dollars worth of insurance is all 
three Yale boys plan to sell around the 
campus this year. 

Even though they are completely 
stymied at the present time what with 
mid-year examinations, the Junior 
prom, and the aftermath of both, they 
will probably do it. For the prom 
comes only once a year, and the rest of 
their spare time will be devoted to the 
writing of all risks with the possible 
exceptions of such high hazards as 
credit indemnity, riot and civi] com- 
motion. 

They have a company with the bil- 
lion dollar name of “The Yale Insur- 
ance Company.” They will represent 
the New York Life Insurance Company, 
and North’s Insurance Agency, one of 
New Haven’s foremost general agen- 
cies. And they have already written 
about $40,000 worth of insurance in 
two short months of operation. 

They are no neophytes at the busi- 
ness, either. J. Donald Strong, of the 
class of 1932, Sheffield Scientific School, 
president of the company, has sold life 
insurance for the Penn Mutual in his 
home town, Minneapolis, and likes it. 
At Yale he is the holder of the much 
prized Northwest Scholarship, and has 
a bent for advertising as the company’s 
sales letters reveal. 

J. M. Thomas, vice-president, has 
also sold life insurance for the Penn 
Mutual out in Seattle. His partners 
point to him as the crack salesman of 
the trio, and his association with the 
Yale Law School automatically makes 
him the adjuster. 

But T. G. Early holds the purse 
strings of the enterprise. He is secre- 
tary-treasurer, and his rooms in Hark- 
ness Quadrangle are the temporary 
quarters of the company. Because he 
is to graduate this year, he will be the 
first member of the firm to retire, but 
being a most enthusiastic insurance 
man, he may turn his hand to the pro- 
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Seymour T. Whatley 


fession when he leaves Yale. He has 
sold hail insurance for the Niagara 
Fire out in Fargo, N. D., and has spent 
the last couple of summer vacations in 
the America Fore office in Chicago. 

All three are Connecticut licensed 
agents. 

It is not the first time that Yale stu- 
dents have attempted to sell insurance 
while at college, but the idea of estab- 
lishing a permanent company to take 
its place along with the other student 
operated agencies in the Yale Bureau 
of Appointments is quite original. Fur- 
thermore, it has clicked. The founders 
have been besieged with student appli- 
cants for jobs as solicitors, and their 
direct mail methods of conducting busi- 
ness have excited favorable comment. 

In an interview with a representative 
of THE SPECTATOR, President Strong 
outlined the policy of the company as 
follows: “We’re not of the door banging 
type. The fellows around here are in- 
telligent enough to realize the value of 
insurance protection, and we let them 
decide for themselves. Through sales 
letters and advertisements in the Yale 
Daily News, we’ll let them know we 
have insurance to sell and they’ll come 
to us.” 

The firm doesn’t think that a million 
is too high a goal for this year for they 
point to the record of two enterprising 
insurance agents who spent eight days 
at the university last year interview- 
ing students. The agents left with 
$600,000 worth of business in their 
brief cases. 


Seymour T. Whatley 
Heads Aetna Men 


Chicago Agency Wins National 
Trophy for Greatest National 
Sales Improvement 


A year of aggressive, constructive 
and prominent activity in life insurance 
business characterizes the 1930 record 
of S, T. Whatley, Awtna Life General 
Agent at Chicago. The extent of 
Mr. Whatley’s extraordinary achieve- 
ment became known as a result of 
the recent announcement that Mr. 
Whatley’s agency has just been 
awarded the A®tna Life Insurance 
Company’s 1931 National President’s 
Trophy for showing the greatest sales 
and organization improvement during 
1930 among the A®tna’s 80 general 
agencies. The outstanding fact of 
Mr. Whatley’s record is that he achieved 
this agency building record during the 
year when a great deal of his time and 
effort were devoted to the interest of 
tre National Association of Life Under- 
writers, of which he was president. 
The trophy awarded Mr. Whatley is a 
large plaque 31 x 25 in. of bronze bas- 
relief mounted on walnut. Its motif is 
leadership. 

This is the second year that the Actna 
Life has made this award. President 
Morgan B. Brainard explained that he 
presents this trophy annually as an ap- 
propriate acknowledgment to the A®tna 
Life General Agency to effect the great- 
est improvement during the year in 
volume of business, in quality of busi- 
ness, in conservation of insurance in 
force, in development of full-time 
agents organization and in _ office 
efficiency. 

It is also announced that Mr. Brain- 
ard presented, in addition to the Na- 
tional award to Mr. Whatley, four 
Regional awards. These went one to 
each agency in the remaining Regional 
divisions of the company’s field organi- 
zation which excelled all other general 
agencies in its respective region. R. H. 
Keffer, General Agent at 100 William 
Street, New York, won the Eastern re- 
gion award; he is the only General 
Agent to have received the award for 
a second time. Lester O. Schriver of 
the Peoria, Illinois, agency received the 
Central region award; J. S. Smith of 
Houston, Texas, the Soutkern region 
award; and P. R. Green of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, the Pacific region award. 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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Family Income for 
Every Policy 


Peoria Life Introduces Complete 
Family Income Benefits 
as a Rider 


A distinct and valuable contribution 
to life insurance has been recently 
announced by the Peoria Life In- 
surance Company of Peoria, Ill. Ina 
measure this new departure follows an 
established trend, in that in its intent 
it is designed to permit a life insurance 
policy to serve to the ultimate and zive 
the widest possible protection to the 
average family. It enables the head 
of a family to project his earning 
power far into the future. It does this 
at a low cost and without lowering the 
face amount of protection his policy 
affords. 

The Complete Family Income Benefit 
is a rider or supplementary agreement 
which may be attached to any policy 
issued by the company, except term in- 
surance. In addition it may be added 
to any standard life or endowment 
policy now in force with the company. 
It may be secured with or without 
disability benefits. 

The Complete Family Income Benefit 
will be issued at all ages from 20 to 
60 inclusive for a minimum amount of 
$200 of insurance. The benefits pro- 
vided by the agreement are payable 
only when the insured dies within the 

There are four dif- 
five, ten, fifteen and 


specified period. 
ferent periods, 
twenty years. 
Policy Provisions 

In the case of a policy issued for 
$10,000 on the life of John Doe, age 35, 
for the specified period of twenty years, 
this agreement being attached thereto 
under date of Jan. 1, 1931, would 
provide that if the policy shall mature 
as a death claim before Dec. 31, 1950, 
the Date of Expiration, the company 
will hold the face amount or net 
proceeds of the policy in trust and will 
pay to Mary Doe, wife, if living, other- 
wise to the named children of the in- 
sured, (1st) an immediate benefit of 
$2,000, (2) a monthly income of $100 
per month beginning one month after 
the death of the insured and ter- 
minating on the anniversary of the 
insured’s death following the date of 
expiration. (3) The full amount or 
net proceeds of the policy held in trust 
by the company upon the due date of 
the last monthly income payment. In 
addition, each monthly income will be 
increased by an interest dividend out 
of the company’s surplus interest earn- 
ings. In addition to the usual provi- 
sions regarding change of beneficiary, 
misstatement of age, date of termina- 
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limited production. 


Address. 














tion, grace period, etc., the agreement 
is non-participating and payment of 
premiums shall not increase any cash, 
loan, paid up, or extended insurance 
value under the policy. 

The agreement calls for the payment 
of an annual premium in addition to 
that paid for the main policy of $132.30 
for the first five years, $119.50 for the 
second five years, $102.00 for the third 
five years and $72.70 for the fourth 
five years, a total of twenty annual 
payments. By the payment of $1.80 
in each of the twenty years, in the 
event of total disability, all premiums 
in the agreement will be waived. 

As will be seen the cost of the income 
protection gradually lessens with the 
duration of the period of additional 
coverage. It embodies in its scope 
practically every requirement of a 
family bereft of its income producer. 
There is the clean-up fund so necessary 
following death. There is the regular 
income for the years during which the 
family is maturing and finally when 
the children are ready to take their 
independent place in life it leaves a 








In 1931 


Be the Outstanding 
Life Insurance Man 


in Your Community 


Our Service Will Help You 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars 
of Insurance in Force 


a 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 
Confidential communication invited from those with 


clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 
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sizable fund for the wife to continue 
her life free from worry in her estab- 
lished groove. 


HEADS I. C. A. PROGRAM 
COMMITTEE 


Toronto The Convention City For 1931 

Members of the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference have greeted with en- 
thusiastic endorsement the announce- 
ment that Eustace Alexander Brock, 
secretary of the Great-West Life As- 
surance Company, Winnipeg, has been 
named chairman of the general pro- 
gram committee of their 1931 annual 
convention. This will be held in To- 
ronto next Oct. 4, 5, 6 and 7. 








Peoples Life 


Insurance Co. 
“The Friendly Company” 








Frankfort, Indiana 


$5,884,944.18 on Deposit 
with the Indiana Insurance 
Department 


$839,839.33 Surplus 
tection to Policyholders 


$50,000,000.00 Insurance in 


Force 


Pro- 


NEW STANDARD POLICIES, LOW 
RATES, DISABILITY CLAUSE, 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY PROVISION, 
MONTHLY INCOME, GUARAN- 
TEED SETTLEMENTS. 


TERRITORY OPEN IN 


INDIANA, OHIO, ILLINOIS, MICH- 
IGAN, ARKANSAS, TENNESSEE, 
TEXAS, IOWA AND CALIFORNIA. 


A few top notch contracts to In- 
surance Producers with experi- 
ence, character and ability. Ad- 
dress the Company. 
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Promoted Berkshire Life 





General Agent Harrison L. Am- 
ber Chosen Vice-President in 
Charge of Agencies 

At the annual meeting of the Berk- 
shire Life Insurance Company, held 
Jan. 20, in Pittsfield, Mass., reports 
were made showing the adding of new 
agencies during the year, and Harrison 
L. Amber, formerly general agent of 
the company in Buffalo, N. Y. was 
elected vice-president and director of 
agencies. Mr. Amber has been asso- 
ciated with the Berkshire Life for the 
past twelve years. He graduated from 
the University of Iowa in the class of 
1917. For a time Mr. Amber was as- 
sociated with Joseph Peterson, agent 
of the company at Des Moines, Iowa, 
and later became district manager of 
the company at Davenport in that 
State. For the past eight years he has 
been the general agent at Buffalo. 

Mr. Amber will have associated with 
him John S. Winings, who continues as 
superintendent of agencies, and Walter 
T. Batchelder, director of education. 

Jesse H. Carpenter, who has acted 
as supervisor of applications, was 
elected an assistant secretary of the 
company 
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HENRIETTA WorRAL ECKER 


Henrietta Worrall Ecker, wife of 
Frederick H. Ecker, president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
died Tuesday of this week at her home 
on Park Avenue, New York City, after 
an illness of several weeks. Funeral 
services being held at 2.30 p. m., Thurs- 
day in the chapel of the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Mrs. Ecker was born in Brooklyn, 
the daughter of Thomas H. and Mary 
Jane Worrall Harris. Her marriage to 
Mr. Ecker occurred June 25, 1890. Mr. 
Ecker, two children, Frederic W. Ecker, 
assistant treasurer of the Metropolitan, 
and Mrs. Heisler Harrington, of Green- 
wich, Conn., and four grandchildren 
survive. 


During her residence in Brooklyn, 
Mrs. Ecker was a member of the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church, and active in 
many of its organizations. On moving 
to Manhattan, she became a member 
of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. She had also been prominent 
in the community life of Shelter Island 
and, later, Greenwich, Conn., where the 
family maintained summer homes. 


80 PER CENT GAIN OVER 1929 


Increasing its business 80 per cent 
over the previous year, the life insur- 
ance department of Johnson & Hig- 
gins of New York, general insurance 
office, paid for $38,625,756 in 1930, of 
which $14,769,600 was group insurance. 
Gerald A. Eubank, general manager of 
this department, in reporting these fig- 
ures this week, cited them as evidence 





MR. CHRYSLER’S INSURANCE 


Walter H. Chrysler was re- 
cently reported in New York 
newspapers to have purchased 
$12,500,000 of insurance. THE 
SPECTATOR is able to give the fol- 
lowing summary of the case: 

Mr. Andrews, New York Life, 
Chicago, secured the application 
about four months ago for the 
amount reported. Leading New 
York Agents worked hard to place 
the applied for insurance, but the 
highest estimated amount is $5,- 
000,000. This is $1,500,000 under 
Pierre Du Pont, who is listed in 
the Prominent Patrons Number 
of The Spectator as carrying 
$7,500,000. 
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NEW AGENCY ESTABLISHED 


President George I. Cochran of 
Pacific Mutual Life has announced that 
following resignation of John Newton 
Russell as manager of home office 
agency after twenty-five years of ser- 
vice in this position and _ thirty-six 
years with company, this agency, which 
is largest west of Mississippi River, 
effective Feb. 1, will be conducted as 
branch office with John Henry Russell, 
who has been associate manager for 
past ten years, in charge as manager. 
In connection with this change John 
Newton Russell remains with company 
as agency adviser. Announcement 
states all existing agency contracts will 
be assumed by company. New branch 
office has set twenty-five million paid 
production as goal for this year. 





ENGLESMAN IN CHARRGE OF 
ADVERTISING 


Leon Gibson Simon, president of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of the 
City of New ork Incorporated, an- 
nounces the appointment of Ralph G. 
Engelsman, general agent in New York 
City of the Penn Mutual, as chairman 
of the Advertising Committee of the 
Association. The association has been 
conducting an Institutional Advertising 
Campaign in the metropolitan news- 
papers for the past six months. 


of the importance of this new field of 
life insurance development, the busi- 
ness written by brokers, 

Johnson & Higgins opened its life 
department in 1928, under Mr. Eubank, 
who had been co-manager of the famous 
Hart & Eubank agency. The first year 
the office paid for $16,584,000. The fol- 
lowing year the total was $21,388,000, 
and in 1930 it was $38,625,756, an 80 
per cent gain over the previous year. 








LEADING WOMEN PRODUCERS 

Mrs. L. K. Tirrell of Houston, Texas, 
was the leading woman producer for 
the Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis during the past year, plac- 
ing high on the Confpany’s 1930 Honor 
Roll. Mrs. Tirrell is with Cravens, 
Dargan & Company, State agents in 
Texas for Northwestern National. 

Mrs. Mary A. Boyle of the White & 
Odell Agency, Minnesota agents for the 
company, stood second to Mrs. Tirrell 
on the Honor Roll, while Miss Gertrude 
M. Durkee, manager of the Women’s 
Department of the White & Odell 
Agency was third, and Mrs. Cecily M. 
Davis of the Truman H. Cummings 
Agency, Michigan representatives, was 
fourth. 
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FORGING AHEAD 


THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Now in Tenth Place and Leading 
Forty Other Companies 


Wide Variety of Industrial and Ordinary 
Policies Adapted to the Insurance Needs 
of the Whole Family. 


There’s No Better Contract Anywhere 


OFFICERS 


E. J. HEPPENHEIMER, President 
Cc. F. NETTLESHIP, Vice-President S. R. DROWN, Secretary 
G. T. SMITH, 2nd Vice-President E. C. WISE, Treasurer 


Home Office—Jersey City, New Jersey 


Over $120,000,000 in Force 


“4 Good Company To Represent 
Represent a Good Company” 


[ 














Live and Let Live...... 


On that sound basis of mutual satisfaction 
Fidelity has framed its agency contracts. More 
than half a century of fair dealing has built the 
high reputation among field men it now enjoys. 


A singularly successful lead service is backed 
by a very complete offering of modern policy 
forms. Low rate policies also contribute to easier 
selling. The Fidelity is financially solid and 
operates in thirty-nine states, including New York, 
on a full level net premium basis. It has over 
$425,000,000 insurance in force. 


Openings are available for the right men. 
The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Philadelphia 
Walter LeMar Talbot, President. 
































Approaching the Ideal 


500 Life agents replying to Insurance Magazine’s 
questionnaire list four things they want first in 
their “ideal” company: (1) Modern Policies, 
(2) Reliability, (3) Personal Contact, (4) Low 
Cost. 

The National Life Company qualifies in all four 
particulars. 


(1) Its Universal policy is mew and abso- 

lutely unique. 
Its 30 year record from policyholders’ 
and agents’ point of view is exceptional. 
National Life representatives know com- 
pany officials personally and feel free to 
advise with them. 
The participating rate of the Universal 
policy is as low as many non-participating 
rates. 

Vay we tell you about the Universal Policy and 

ourselves? 


National Life Company 


118 11th Street 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





























SHIELD POLICIES 


Ordinary Life Insurance 
Industrial Life Insurance 
Health & Accident Insurance 





NATIONAL 
LIFE AND 


ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


» SHIELDS Total claims paid 30 years ending 
aig December 31, 1929, $71,215,892.67 





C. A. CRAIC, President Ww. S. BEARDEN, Sec’y-Treas. 


THE NATIONAL 
LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


NASHVILLE - = 














A Standing Invitation: 


If the “North British & Mercantile” organiza- 
tion can at any time do anything for anyone in- 
surance-wise, whether a patron of ours or not 
and whether in this country or any other country, 
it will give us much pleasure to be of such service. 


WORLD-WIDE csesctding agencies” 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 
U. S. Branch: 150 William Street, New York 
Cc. F. Shallcross, Manager 
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Seymour T. Whatley 
(Concluded from page 17) 


The Regional awards are exact replicas 
of the National award except in size. 
They are 15% x 12% in. 

Mr. Whatley’s activities in the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers have been equally prominent. He 
had always taken part in the affairs of 
his local association. In 1922 he was 
president of the Pittsburgh Life Under- 
writers’ Association. Later he became 
president of the Chicago association 
and finally as the supreme acknowledg- 
ment of his enviable and well deserved 
standing among insurance men the 
country over he was elected President 
of the National organization in the fall 
of 1929. 

It has just recently become known 
that Mr. Whatley received and accepted 
an invitation from the Chancellor of 
Northwestern University to become a 
member of that University’s vocational 
council directing life insurance inter- 
ests. The work of the council is con- 
cerned with guiding competent young 
men who propose to follow the life in- 
surance profession. It will be Mr. 
Whatley’s mission to interview these 
young men and point the way for their 
progress in this field. 

Vice-President K. <A. Luther, in 
speaking of the award to Mr. Whatley, 
called attention to a few of Chicago’s 
1930 avhievements. They increased 
their paid for business for the year by 
almost a million dollars, a 5 per cent in- 
crease over the year before. While 
Mr. Whatley enlisted many new full- 
time men, his noticeable improvement 
in regard to man-power was the in- 
crease in producing capacity of each in- 
dividual. The A®tna’s leading producer 
over the entire field for the year was a 
Chicago man, Rudolph LeBoy. 


R. H. KEFFER 


R. H. Keffer, winner of the Eastern 
Region award, had an outstanding year 
in the way of organization development. 
Mr. Keffer kad the double task of sur- 
passing himself as a candidate for the 
1930 Regional Trophy inasmuch as he 
received the award for 1929. While he 
registered an outstanding increase of 
business in force his acknowledgment 
as the leader in Eastern agencies as 
regards agency improvement is due 
mainly to his work in building up a 


full-time organization. 100 William 
Street contributes two of the Com- 
pany’s 1930 one million dollar pro- 
ducers. 


Mr. Keffer came with the Aetna in 
1911 as an agent selling Casualty lines 
in Seranton, Pa. In 1913 he became 
general agent in Scranton in our Cas- 
ualty lines. He became general agent 
for the company in life business in 
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CONN. MUTUAL AWARDS TROPHY 


Following its custom, inaugurated 
some years ago, of stimulating organ- 
ization effort among its various agen- 
cies, The Connecticut Mutual has 
awarded the President’s Organization 
Trophy to the Fort Wayne agency. 
The presentation to L. D. Fowler, gen- 
eral agent, was made by President 
James Lee Loomis at the recent Gen- 
eral Agents’ Conference at Hollywood, 
Fla. 








1916 and remained in this capacity un- 
til 1927 when he was transferred to the 
100 William Street agency in New York 
City. 
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FIELD ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The Acacia Mutual Life Association 
Field Advisory Committee for 1931 is 
composed of C. K. Warren, manager of 
Los Angeles branch, R. L. Barnwell, 
manager of Oakland branch, and C. 
Legters‘of Tampa, Fla. These man- 
agers won their places on the commit- 
tee by the effective and progressive 
way in which they conducted the af- 
fairs of their branches during 1930. 
The full committee consists of five men, 
these three and two home office offi- 
cials. 





Life Insurancce Commissioner W. A. 
Tarver, of Texas, is suffering from a 
broken leg. 
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INCORPORATED 1835 





New England Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
B37 Milk Street. Boston. Mass. 


GeEorGE WILLARD SMITH, President 





Abstra& from the Eighty-seventh Annual Report 


For the Year Ending December 31, 1930 
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BEGAN BUSINESS 1843 














BRONX 

Raymond L. Korndorfer, 2789 Third Ave 
BROOKLYN 

Samuel A. Boyd, 16 Court Street 
BUFFALO 

Charies A. Hinkley, 1618 Liberty Bank 

Bldg. 

ROCHESTER 

Robert P. B. Kidd, Cutler Building 


* 


Increase 
Gross Assets . . . $253,486,535.76 $16,652,655.18 
Total Liabilities . . 237,157,153.40 16,206,044.65 
Surplus, Mass. Standard 16,329,382.36 446,610.53 
Total Income . . . $53,268,930.74  $2,583,100.62 
Including Premiums Received 
$38,588,204.09 
Total Disbursements . 37,202,266.66 3,876,647.73 
Including Payments to Policyholders 
$28,278,911.80 
Insurance in Force . $1,264,401,948.00 $62,300,889.00 


New Insurance, 1930, $137,429,657.00 


SO A ea ea TIES 


GENERAL AGENTS 





NEW YORK CITY 
Allen & Schmidt, 217 Broadway. 
Lathrop E. Baldwin, 5 Maiden Lane 


Isadore Freid, 60 East 42nd Street. 

Stuart D. Warner, 25 West 43rd Street. 
NEWARK . 

Thomas E. Hartmann, Kinney Building. 
SYRACUSE 

Henry P. Wickes, Union Building 
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TOM ‘Phones PAUL 


Hello. Paul—How’'s business? I just want to tell you 
about the United Life and Accident Insurance Company's 
NEW INCOME INDEMNITY POLICY. 

It's a new contract which protects the vast amount 
of money which a man can reasonably expect to earn 
by the time he reaches age sixty-five. If a man lives 
to age sixty-five he earns many thousands of dollars; if 
he dies before, his family not only loses him, but the 
thousands of dollars as well 

This policy prevents this tremendous financial loss. 
When the insured dies or is permanently disabled, my 
Company pays a livable monthly income to the insured’s 
family until the time that he would have been sixty- 
five. Can you think of a contract which will do more? 

No, that's not all. There is a death benefit of $600.00 
payable at the time of the insured's decease and this 
may be increased to $10,600 or $20,600 in case of certain 
specified accidental deaths. 

Expensive? Not at all! Only $210 a year is necessary 
to guarantee a man’s wife $100 a month from the time 
of the insured’s death until the time that he would have 
been sixty-five 

You say you've been looking for a good seller. Why 
don’t you communicate wit! 


EUGENE E. REED, Vice President 
United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company 
Home Office: United Life Building 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





INTERSTATE LIFE & ACCIDENT CO. 
JOS. W. JOHNSON, M. D., Presiden: 


Life, Health and Accident Insurance 


FOR AGENCY CONTRACTS WRITE 
JOHN W. BLEVINS, Vice-President 


Home Office 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 














Our Life, Accident and Health 
Complete Coverage Combination 


Provides: 
Old Age Endowment 
DOUBLE for Accidental Death 
TRIPLE for Fatal Automobile Acci- 
dent 
Disability Benefits, Dividends 
Liberal Contracts for Agents 
If interested, write 
NORTHERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


D. B. MORGAN, President 
HOME OFFICE, NORTHERN LIFE TOWER 
SEATTLE 






































The Franklin Life 
Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


The Franklin has closed every year since its or- 
vanization in 1884 (including 1930) with more 
assets, larger legal reserve, and a greater volume 
of insurance in force than it had the preceding 
vear. 


Forty-seven years of 
policies is complete, mod steady growth, a history 
ern, flexible to the great- of absolutely sound finan- 
est possible extent, pro- cial management, a rec- 
tective to the highest ord of stability, and a 
possible degree. vb ‘ 
deserved reputation for 
The business man, family service to its policyhold- 
man, corporation, the ers—that is The Franklin. 
child one day old, the 
business woman—there is 
a policy for each. accu- 
rately fitted to individual 1 27 191,560,326.00 


requirement, at low guar- 212,229,175.00 
225,128,782.00 


The Franklin line of life 


lan Insurance in Force 


$135,155,185.00 


anteed cost. 






































Maryland ! ! 
General Agency positions open at 


CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 


HAGERSTOWN 
Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole - Home Office Cooperation. 
George Washington Life Insurance Co. 


Charleston, West Virginia 





ananneEenn 





KEYSTONE INDEMNITY 
EXCHANGE 
Participating Automobile Insurance 
110 SOUTH 16th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED 


Fire, Theft, Collision, Property Damage, Public Liability 


eneral Accident 


| 


FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 





FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING - 47” & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA | 
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NET INCREASE BASIS OF ACACIA’S 
NEW AGENT’S CONTRACT 


The Acacia Mutual Life Association, 
Washington, D. C., has announced a 
new contract for Acacia agents which 
provides increased compensation for 
efficient agents based upon their net 
increase of business in force. In dis- 
cussing the new contract, President 
Montgomery stated that he had for 
some time been convinced that life in- 
surance companies were to a great ex- 
tent responsible for the large lapsation 
which he terms the country’s greatest 
economic waste. They have been push- 
ing their agents for production; they 
have been holding out their placed 
record as their record of accomplish- 
ment, and putting in the background 
the net increase in business in force 
which in reality is the true standard of 
efficiency and results, says Mr. Mont- 
gomery. He stated further that the 
rush for placed business had had its 
direct effect upon the field men in caus- 
ing them to drive for new business in- 
stead of encouraging them to sell the 
business properly to cover a definite 
need and in an amount that the policy- 
holder can afford. 

The managers responded to a man 
and a considerable amount of data 
and valuable suggestions were thus 
accumulated. After they had been 
carefully analyzed and digested by the 
Home Office and assimilated with plans 
that had already been formulated in 
the Home Office, President Montgomery 
sent a detailed memorandum to the 
managers covering the different sug- 
gested changes and invited them to 
come to Washington the middle of 
January for a conference to complete 
the final plans. 

The new contract pays the usual first 
year commissions and instead of re- 
newal commissions, pays a monthly 
salary on a sliding scale, up or down, 
depending each month upon the number 
of $50,000 units of business the agent 
has in force and upon his net increase 
for the past twelve months. Each unit 
pays the agent a monthly salary up to 
as high as $7.50 for as long as the 
business stays in force and he remains 
with the company. The number of 
salary units an agent has each month 
depends upon his past industry and 
efficient selling. The value of each unit 
each month depends on the amount of 
placed business he has obtained during 
the preceding twelve months, less his 
first and second year lapses. Thus the 
agent is rewarded for quality as well 
as for quantity. 

Provision has also been made in the 
new contract virtually making it pos- 
sible for the agent to retire, by reduc- 
ng the net increase requirement under 
the monthly salary scale by thirty per 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 

The annual statement of the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., shows that during 
the past year the company’s insurance 
in force grew from $1,202,101,059 to 
$1,264,401,948, an increase of $62,300,- 
889. The average new policy issued in 
1930 was for $5,574, the largest in the 
history of the company. The company 
has set aside $11,100,000 for distribu- 
tion as dividends to policyholders in 
1931. President George Willard Smith 
pointed out that this is an increase of 
$700,000 over 1930. During the year 
$137,429,657 of new insurance was 
written, which is slightly less than in 
1929 but above the average for the past 
five years. 

Assets of the company on December 
31, 1930, were $253,486,536, an increase 
of $16,652,656; the liabilities were 
$237,157,153, an increase of $16,206,045; 
the surplus, $16,329,382, an increase of 
$446,611. 

The receipts of the conipany from all 
sources were $53,268,931, an increase 
of $2,583,101. Payments made to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries amounted to 
$28,278,912, an increase of $2,676,531. 
The policy reserves were increased 
from $197,828,823 to $211,407,497. 

Death claims amounting to $10,445,- 
394 were paid on 2439 policies, a de- 
crease of 68 policies and an increase 
of $479,194 insurance. Of these, 59 
policies, amounting to $578,068, were 
issued in 1929, and 15 policies amount- 
ing to $64,000 were issued in the cur- 
rent year. In contrast, claims were paid 
under 25 policies amounting to $76,641 
with an average duration of 56.8 years. 

“By reason of its conservative in- 
vestment program,” said President 
Smith, “the strong financial position 
of the company has been maintained, 
regardless of current fluctuations and 
the shrinkage in security values. The 
company has surmounted the present 
business recession with even yreater 
strength than marked its experience 
after the testing years of the war and 
the influenza epidemic.” 





cent after the agent reaches age sixty, 
and reducing it sixty per cent after he 
reaches age sixty-five. Thus, the agent 
past sixty-five has to do only thirty per 
cent as much new business as the 
younger agent to receive the substantial 
monthly income he will have built up 
during his more productive years. 

In addition the new contract con- 
tains provision for partial and total 
disability of the agent, and an income 
to the agent’s family for a definite 
number of years in the event of the 
agent’s death while in the employ of 
the company. 


YOUR 
HAPPINESS 


is necessary to your success. 
You must be content with 
the business you are in, en- 
couraged by the results you 
are getting, and optimistic 
over the future possibilities 








of your present connection. 








Your happiness and success 






require these conditions. 






Home office co-opera- 
tion is a big factor in 
deciding the attitude of 
the life insurance man 







toward his work. It 





has much to do with 






the results he gets 
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and is an indica- 





tion of what he 
may look for- 
ward to in the future. 
Commonwealth 
agents receive the will- 
ing, cordial support of 
the This 
cordial co-operation is the 
result of an understand- 
ing of the needs of the 
life insurance agent. It is 
no wonder COMMON. 
WEALTH 
happy and 











home office. 







agents are 


successful. 








COMMONWEALTH 


-LIFE INSURANCE C0. 
LOUISVILLE. KY. 
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BUILDING AND DEVELOPING MEN 


Practical methods for the training and development of 
our salesmen—another step in The Connecticut Mutual’s 
Program of Progress—were exchanged at our recent 
national conference of General Agents. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 


Over 84 Years in Business 1931 


1846 




















































TO AGENTS- 


We have many excel- 
lent openings for prop- 
erly qualified agents. 
We operate in 26 
States, and the District 
of Columbia and Porto 
Rico. 


If interested, write 
W. T. O’Donohue 
Vice-Pres. & Agency Mgr. 
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Now Ending Forty Years 


of Service 
as the most unique of American Life Insurance 
Companies 
because of its practice of paying 


VOLUNTARY DIVIDENDS 


on non-participating ordinary policies 
offering the most liberal ordinary policies on men and 
women from age 10 to age 60 


Annuity contracts; preferred risk policies at lower rates; 
sub-standard service to our full-time agents 
Industrial insurance from birth to age 65 


SUN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
Home Office—Baltimore, Maryland 


Assets Over $9,000,000 
Insurance in Force Over $97,000,000 


Jefferson Standard 

Life Insurance Company 
Greensboro, N. C. 

OVER 340 MILLIONS IN FORCE 























cies. 
The company 


JAMES L. 
Home Office: 








Entering 
Twentieth Year 


HE Company in an expanding mood, 

having held its own during 1930, is 

strong to move forward. 
standard forms have been added: 

A Family Income policy, a group of 
Juveniles, Retirement Annuity, and Con- 
vertible Term to Age 65. Beginning about 
March 1, Accident and Sickness Insurance 
will be written in connection with life poli- 


has under consideration 
plans to enter Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Illinois, Indiana and Michigan. 

Here is preferred opportunity for the 
working life insurance man. 


California State Life 


Insurance Company 


J. ROY KRUSE, President 
COLLINS, Supt. of Agencies 





Its 


To all the 


Sacramento 


























“We want 2,000 copies.. 


fT WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 





WALTER. CLUFFP’S 


course of study in 
LIFE 
UNDERWRITING 
EFFICIENCY 


Now ready 
in book form 











Send for this 
Book today. 


Your money 


back if you 
don’t profit 
byreading it! 


EDITION LIMITED! 
RUSH COUPON———>? ,.2°G5 0" emt ree | 


O wrote the official of 

a large life insurance 
company after reading 
Walter Cluff’s new book 
on Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, which has just 
come off the press. 


Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 
the best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 


' THE INSURANCE FIELD 
: Box 617, Louisville, Ky. ' 


: Enclosed is one dollar 
» Cluff’s new book to me. 


BOGIEED ccccccccccccccces secece 
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Kightieth Annual Report of 
Manhattan Life 





Insurance on Lives of 38,824 
Policyholders to Amount 
of $101,520,663 


The eightieth annual report of the 
Manhattan Life Insurance Company, 
New York, shows total admitted assets 
as of December 31, 1930, to be $20,- 
767,644. During the year the increase 
in income over that of the preceding 
year was $267,037, increase in assets 
$307,347, and increase in insurance in 
force $6,354,930. Taken in detail the 
assets are given as follows: Bonds and 
stocks, $2,346,840; mortgage loans, 
first mortgages on real estate, $10,- 
820,770; real estate, $1,467,450; loans 
and liens on policies, $5,010,409; cash 
on hand and in bank, $404,248; premi- 
ums deferred and in course of collec- 
tion, $355,505; interest and rents due 
and accrued and all other assets, $362,- 
623. Besides the full legal reserve re- 
quired by law amounting to $18,701,142, 
which, the statement shows, is sufficient 
to mature every obligation of the com- 
pany as it falls due, the Manhattan 
Life held as additional security for its 
policyholders a surplus of $1,006,319. 
The company now has in force on the 
lives of 38,824 policyholders insurance 
to the amount of $101,520,663. 

In his statement to the policyhold- 
ers President Thomas F. Lovejoy says 
that during 1930 the company pursued 
its policy of investing assets in guar- 
anteed mortgage loans, bonds, policy 
loans and securities in which every 
element of possible loss of principal and 
interest had been eliminated. During 
the year the company loaned to its 
policyholders $1,130,132. President 
Lovejoy said that though 1930 had 
been a difficult year it was a pleasure 
to report that the company’s new busi- 
ness reached a total of $20,455,937, or 
$1,403,457 in excess of the record total 
of 1929. He added: “Life insurance 
during 1930 again demonstrated its 
worth as the world’s premier security. 
Regardless of wars, panics or periods 
of depression, a life insurance contract 
in the Manhattan Life remains unim- 
paired and is matured exactly as called 
for in the individual policy. A life in- 
surance policy is truly a “Declaration 
f Financial Independence,” and con- 
stitutes an essential part of any man’s 
estate. We take this opportunity of 
thanking our policyholders for their 
support during the past year. Many 
added to the amount of isurance they 
carry with this company in addition to 
recommending friends and relatives to 
insure also. The Manhattan Life ob- 
served its eightieth anniversary last 
year—a_ conservative old company 
whose policy is safety, rather than low 
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net cost or great volume. Since its 
organization, the company’s total pay- 
ments to policyholders plus the amount 
now held for their benefit is $132,557,- 
345.95; this sum is $8,238,347.73 in ex- 
cess of all premium deposits by policy- 
holders. 


APPOINTED PITTSBURGH 
MANAGER 


Second Vice-President and Manager 
of Agencies George K. Sargent of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York announces that James M. 
Dalbey leaves the company’s service 
as Pittsburgh manager, February 1. 


25 





COLONIAL LIFE INS. CO. OF 
AMERICA 


The annual statement of the Colonial 
Life Insurance Company of America, 
Jersey City, N. J., its thirty-first, shows 
total assets as of December 31, 1930, 
of $16,576,605. Its capital and surplus 
total $1,801,951. The total income for 
1930 was $5,904,341. Insurance in force 
as of that date was $120,921,222; new 
insurance paid for during the year, the 
greatest amount in the company’s his- 
tory, was $54,244,387. Total payments 
to policykrolders since the organization 
of the company amount to $19,204,580. 
Ernest J. Heppenheimer is the presi- 





dent. 














The First Fifty 
Years Are the Hardest 


@ At the beginning of 1930 we set as our 
FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OBJECTIVE 


$60,000,000 Examined Business 
$50,000,000 Paid-for Business 


@ Needless to say, our objective was reached, 
which means that in 1930 The MINNE- 


SOTA MUTUAL produced 120% as much 
business as in 1929, 


@ We have ended the year with $208,000,000 
insurance in force, which will in all prob- 
ability make this Company one of the 
leaders in per cent of growth for the year. 


@ We anticipate increases in 1931 unprece- 
dented in the history of the Company. 


@ Our Sales Plans are working better than 
ever. May we tell you about them NOW? 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
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LOYALTY GROUP: 
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TRUE “OPTIMISM 


True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; 
Faith in Yourself; Faith in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon, and is acknowledg- 
ment of unbelief in self, too often coupled with the wish to profit through the misfortunes of others. 

History, that Just Judge of Humanity, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

The Verdict is. always has been. and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven; 
that False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundation; and that Pessimism cannot prevail, but 
must ever fail because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 
100 than in the year 1 A. D.; History records that the world progressed, and was in every way better and 
more prosperous in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.; History records that the world progressed, and 
was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000 A. D.; and History will 
continue to record the progress of the world. and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and 
more prosperous than the year 1900 A. D. It is reasonable to believe, ‘and it is wise to believe, and 
most people do believe that the year 1931 will bein every way better and more prosperous than the 
year 1930. Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true in fullest measure. 

Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 

‘Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen’’. 
Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Optimism is Faith. Thinking men must be and are True Opti- 
mists. That individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed, and that individuals 
will suffer misfortunes in the future and more will succumb, cannot be denied, but such misfortunes, however 
hard for the individuals, are after all individual misfortunes and will not, in fact cannot stay the world march 
of progress and prosperity. 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you 
fear some pessimist may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say ‘‘I told you so’’. Have 
courage and make known your True Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in 
Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make known your Faith in the Future; 
make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has turned and 
that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed 
a it, instead of harkening to cowardly fear. 
= NEAL BASSETT, eeneen. 
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NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
MENRY M. GRATZ, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


NEAL | BASSETT. President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President LLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEAL BASSETT. President 
JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President LLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


~~~ NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 


CHARLES I L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
JO KAY. Vice-President A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 


UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
CHAS. H. YUNKER, President JOHN KAY, Vice-President H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 
WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vieo-Prestions 


MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE, President UH. S. Lamers. Vice-Pres. & Gen’! Counsel S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres. J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres. 
EARL R. HUNT, Vice-Pres. Ss. K URE, Vice-Pres. JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres. A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres. WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


~ NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of of Boa 
& WV ree President H. S. LANDERS, Vice-Pres. ¢ Gos 1 Couns: W. VAN WINKLE, Vice- Cretan E. C. FEIGENSPAN, Vice-President 
KAY, Vice-President > HASSINGER, Vice-President ELLS T. BASSETT, Vice- President 


COMMERCIAL CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT EASTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 10 Park Place San Francisco, California 
H. A. CLARK, Manager Newark, New Jersey 60 Sansome Street 


Ass’t Mana. 
RM SMT CANADIAN. DEPARTMENT W. W. & E.G. POTTER, Managers 


JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers JOHN R. COONEY CHAS. H. GATCHEL 


LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
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Lesson from a Recent 
New York Fire 





Lincoln Square Blaze Demon- 
strates “Bottle-Neck” Feature 
of Use and Occupancy 
Insurance 





By C. C. DoMINGE 


The other day a fire swept through 
and almost completely destroyed the 
Lincoln Square Theater Arcade Build- 
ing at 1941-57 Broadway, corner at 125 
West 65th Street, New York City, and 
an important lesson in the underwrit- 
ing of use and occupancy insurance is 
brought out. 

In the book, “Fire Insurance Inspec- 
tion and Underwriting,” by Dominge 
and Lincoln, there is a topic entitled 
“Bottle-Neck,” which is a phrase used 
in connection with use and occupancy 
insurance, and is the place in the con- 
tinuous operation of a risk which, if 
stopped by fire, will cause the greatest 
delay in the resumption of operations. 

As ean be seen from the rough 
sketch, this six-story, ordinary con- 
structed brick store and mercantile ar- 
cade building on Broadway contained 
the arcade and lobby entrance to the 
fireproof theater building in the rear. 
The arcade building is almost totally 
destroyed and, while the theater build- 
ing in the rear is practically undam- 
aged, the means of entrance to the the- 
ater is out of commission and the 
“Bottle-Neck” condition applies very 
prominently in this fire. 

This fire lesson experience can he 
applied to many classes of risk where 
use and occupancy is involved. In 
Brooklyn, a number of years ago, the 
continuous operation in an oil color 
paint factory was put out of commis- 
sion for four months by a small fire 
which destroyed a specially imported 
olor mixing machine. Another fire 
which I remember completely blocked 
off the entrance to a manufacturing 
jeweler’s concern and, while no damage 
was sustained on the floors themselves, 
operations were halted for nearly three 
months. 


Underwriters must watch out for the 
“Bottle-Neck” feature when underwrit- 
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SEES BRIGHTER FUTURE 


President J. B. Levison of the 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Com- 
pany of San Francisco jin his an- 
nual report to stockholders on 
Feb. 3 said: 


“There is a distinct encourage- 
ment to be found in the situation 
as it relates to the insurance busi- 
ness. During the period of in- 
flation conservative and long es- 
tablished underwriting practices 
in almost every class of insurance 
were largely lost sight of in the 
desire for volume and the expecta- 
tion that dividends might be paid 
and surplus funds increased 
through financial operations. The 
apparent unusual prosperity of 
leading companies attracted to 
insurance the attention of specu- 
lators and promoters. This re- 
sulted in the flotation of insur- 
ance companies to an unusual ex- 
tent, leading to a competition 
more demoralizing than had ever 
been known before. The result 
of this has been a sobering ten- 
dency already much in evidence 
and destined later on to have a 
most beneficial effect.” 
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ing use and occupancy insurance. 
intelligently underwritten, use and oc- 
cupany is desirable insurance. 
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York-Antwerp Rules 
Under Inquiry 





Merchants’ Association Studies 
Practice of Shippers in 
America and Abroad 


In order to determine whether the 
time might be appropriate to attempt 
to secure adoption by other countries 
of the American amendments of the 
York-Antwerp Marine Insurance Rules 
of 1924, The Merchants’ Association 
of New York has recently made in- 
quiry into the extent of application 
these rules have today. The inquiry 
shows that American consignees are 
compelled by the action of shippers in 
many foreign countries to rely on the 
York-Antwerp Rules, 1924, for their 
protection. 

The York-Antwerp Rules are those 
which sought to provide for a more 
equitable adjustment of marine losses. 
After their promulgation, they were 
carefully studied in this country by 
The Merchants’ Association, the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
and others, but were not generally 
adopted in the form in which they 
were originally written. 

Recent inquiry by The Merchants’ 
Association shows that members of 
the American Steamship Owners As- 
sociation, the United Shipping Board 
lines and the railroads are now using 
the York-Antwerp Rules, 1924, in 
their American form. An _ analysis 
made by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce of 102 bills of lading used 
by American and foreign steamship 
lines entering the Port of New York 
and of 102 bills of lading used in the 
intercoastal trade of the United States 
shows that 26 bills used in foreign 
commerce follow the York-Antwerp 
Rules, 1924, and that 4 bills used in 
the intercoastal trade follow’ the 
American form of the rules. 


MISSISSIPPI PREMIUM TAXES DUE 
MARCH 1 

JACKSON, Miss., Feb. 3.—Under a 
ruling by Commissioner Lowry upheld 
by the attorney general, insurance com- 
panies operating in Mississippi will be 
given until March 1 to pay premium 
taxes. 
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THE WHITE FIREMAN* 


Points Out the Constant Hazard in Non-Standard Roofs 











A tremendous toll of property value has been taken 
by inflammable roofs in communities that have 
ignored the lessons of experience. 


And an enormous amount of property has been 
saved from destruction in other communities that 


have heeded the White Fireman’s warning against 


such roofs. 


See the North America advertisements 
in The Saturday Evening Post, February 
21st; Literary Digest, February 21st. 














60 PARK PLACE 


« oe « + O2966,71666 

Capital - - - - - $500,000.00 
Surplus to Policy 

holders - - - - $1,964,260.76 


GENERAL AGENTS 
Pacific Coast Canada 
CARL N. CORWIN CO. P. J. PERRIN 


San Francisco, Cal. 465 St. John St. 


M I 
Virginia, No. and So. ere 


Carolina Texas 
HAWKS & SCHENCK, INC. T. A. MANNING & SONS 
Greensboro, N. C. Dallas 


Colorado Louisiana 
MOUNTAIN STATES AGENCY CO. HARRY S. KAUFMAN 
Denver New Orleans 





This Company Now Licensed in 27 States and Canada 





For Agency Connections Address Above, or 


Arthur H. F. Schumm 
Vice-Pres. and General Manager 

















Detroit 
Fidelity and Surety 





Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


Homer H. McKee, President 


OO O 


OFFERING COMPLETE 
FACILITIES FOR UNDERWRITING 


FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
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EXTRACTS FROM STATEMENTS OF FIRE 
AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Name and Surplus 
Location of to Policy- 

Company Dec.31 Assets holders 
Aetna, { 1930 $56,926,658 $25,592,006 
Hartford 1929 62,540,763 26,609,255 
Anthracite Mut., § 1930 27,846 23,460 
Shamokin, Pa. 1 1929 28,842 23,643 


1930 1,474,029 780,709 
1929 1,521,740 784,568 
1930 13,241,713 6,821,060 
1929 13,782,098 7,306,744 
1930 2,417,544 1,273,612 
1929 2,495,445 1,295,397 
1930 463,344 393,621 
1929 437,157 381,664 
1930 3,936,518 2,410,669 
1929 4,335,333 2,598,931 
1930 3,318,544 1,915,836 
1929 3,388,017 1,891,640 
1930 266,091 207,842 
1929 246,338 191,813 
1930 59,802 37,558 
1929 57,097 33,456 
1930 279,461 163,135 
1929 273,149 160,392 
1930 1,111,928 871,019 
1929 1,216,214 899,316 
1930 1,703,442 1,385,066 
1929 1,516,560 1,516,259 
1930 67,650 37,036 
1929 63,808 36,740 
1930 74,810 55,810 
1929 68,819 52,109 
1930 345,231 280,000 
1929 316,248 263,335 
1930 255,211 84,528 
1929 248,621 95,278 
1930 19,355,569 13,036,735 
1929 23,697,277 16,796,512 
1930 697,980 386,120 

Hingham, Mass. 1929 701,458 395,766 
Hartford County 1930 ,600,066 2,856,069 
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ndon 
Camden Fire, 
Camden, N. J. 
Carolina, 
Wilmington, N.C. 
‘arolina Mut., 
Charleston, S. C. 
‘entral Fire, 
Baltimore 
‘ommercial Union 
Fire, 
Cream City Mut. 
Fire, Milwaukee 
Drug’sts Mut. Fire, 
Mitchell, ©. D. 
Druggists Mut., 
Algona, Iowa 
Equitable Fire, 
Charleston, S. C. 
Fulton Fire, 
N. Z. 


Grand Rapids Mer. 
Mut., Grand Rap. 
Graphic Arts Mut., 
Philadelphia 
Grocers Cash Dep., 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
Grocers Mut. Ins. 
Co., Springfield, O. 
Hanover Fire, 


Hingham Mut., 


ow 


Home Ins. Co. of 1930 961,927 800,304 
Hawaii, Honolulu | 1929 993,209 847,349 
lowa State, 1930 ,074,497 216,835 
Keokuk, Iowa 1929 ,216,962 280,116 
Kansas Farmers 1930 306,690 75,791 
Mut., Chapman 1929 346,636 130,716 
Merchants Mut., 1930 28,515 23,136 
Charleston, S. C. } 1929 26,056 *22,050 
National Petro- 1930 143,898 87,614 
leum Mut., Phila. | 1929 138,669 84,586 
National Union, 1930 535,695 427,653 
Washington, D.C. } 1929 523,959 412,492 
New Zealand 1930 »747,336 1,144,424 
Auckland 1929 ,708,379 1,046,812 
Ohio Genera! Fire, 1930 268,491 267,991 
Akron, Ohio 1929 298,801 296,801 
Palatine, 1930 41,498,373 2,305,062 
London 1929 4,568,417 2,230,579 
Penn Mutual Fire, 1930 421,424 125,763 
West Chester, Pa. } 1929 436,971 145,385 
Piedmont Fire, 1930 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Providence, Mut. 
Fire, Providence 
Providence Wash- 
ington, Prov. 
Republic Ins. Co. 
of Texas, Dallas 
Retail Merchants 
Mut., Minneapolis 
Richland Mut., 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Southern Mut., 
Athens, Ga. 
So. Jersey F., Egg 


— 


~~ 


1,144,803 859,269 
1929 1,121,329 853,980 
1930 1,491,667 1,212,810 
1929 1,666,452 1,391,292 

7,818,092 11,159,491 
1929 22,912,985 16,010,814 
1930 5,851,666 3,753,067 
1929 6,061,993 3,634,888 
1930 63,336 25,253 
1929 68,338 31,429 
1930 108,399 392,705 
1929 419,131 411,071 
1930 1,694,267 1,369,029 
1929 1,665,194 1,351,389 
1930 72,177 64,543 


1930 1 
2 


Harbor City, N. J. } 1929 67,540 64,739 
Texas Hardware 1930 154,912 55,271 
Mut., Dallas 1929 100,293 30,624 
Texas Nat’! Mut., 1930 162,884 71,604 
Fort Worth 1929 125,676 56,293 
rexas State Mut. 1930 255,710 81,691 
Fire, Dallas 1929 270,830 86,178 


1930 14,949,241 4,174,440 
1929 14,694,864 4,435,191 
1930 3,231,336 1,437,553 
1929 3,284,501 1,393,457 


rravelers Fire, 
Hartford 

Union Assurance 
Society, London 


Union Automobile, 1930 3,803,073 643,598 
Los Angeles 1929 3,239,556 705,214 
Union Mut., 1930 367,346 164,926 
Montpelier, Vt. 1929 348,474 154,878 
Vermont Mut., 1930 826,526 302,611 
Montpelier 1929 979,600 342,128 
West Bend Mu. F., { 1930 281,980 211,483 
West Bend, Wis. } 1929 267,746 196,228 


World Fire & 
Marine, Hartford 


1930 41,215,459 2,581,792 
1929 4,026,238 2,356,263 


*Includes $5,000 guarantee fund. 
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CALIFORNIA INSURANCE CO. 
ELECTIONS 


At the meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the California Insurance 
Company recently, A. N. Lindsay was 
elected vice-president. According to J. 
C. Griffiths, Jr., president, Lindsay will 
serve in this office in addition to 
James K. Moffitt. Recently Lindsay 
was appointed assistant manager of 
the Pacific department of the Commer- 
cial Union organization. Also at the 
directors meeting, H. H. Lamb was 
elected secretary, which gives him the 
title of secretary-treasurer of the com- 
pany. 





PHILADELPHIA AGENTS ELECT 


At a recent meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Insurance Agents’ Association, the 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, J. K. Payne of Hare & Chase; 
vice-president, O. D. Sheldon of Wil- 
liams & Walton; secretary and treas- 
urer, H. H. Kenney of Young & Ken- 
ney, Inc. 

The following directors were elected 
to serve for two years: Charles T. 
Monk of J. E. Hyneman & Co.; Walter 
Chase of H. W. Brown & Co.; W. P. 
Bishop of Herkness, Peyton & Bishop. 
Directors elected to serve for one year 
were: George Packard of Stokes Pack- 
ard, Haughton & Smith; H. T. Wilson 
of Prevost & Herring; Elmer O’Neill of 
William C. O’Neill & Son. 











latest edition of 








YES, YOU! 





Blocks,” Films, Lumber Yards, Old Type Theatres 
and Hotels are at present heading the -list of fires? 


To be wide-awake and hip to the situation get the 


Fire Insurance Inspection and 
Underwriting 


by Dominge and Lincoln 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, publishers 
243 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
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NEW IOWA COMMISSIONER 


Des MOoINEs, IowA, Jan. 31.—State 
Senator Edward W. Clark, of Mason 
City, is the newly appointed commis- 
sioner of insurance, who will succeed 
Col. Ray Yenter, present incumbent, on 
July 1, 1931. 

In recent years Mr. Clark has been 
engaged in the loan and abstract busi- 
ness at Mason City in which he has 
been quite successful. He is 54 years of 
age. After graduating from the Mason 
City high school, he selected banking 
as his initial business venture and for 
25 years he continued in that calling. 
He afterwards served as clerk of courts 
of Cerro Gordo County for 6 years, and 
is now completing a four-year term in 
the Iowa Senate. 

He has a notable military record, 
having served during the Spanish- 
American war in the Fifty-first Iowa 
regiment, a comrade of the newly in- 
stalled Governor, Dan W. Turner. 
When the United States entered the 
World War, Mr. Clark was made cap- 
tain in the Rainbow division, the 163d 
Regiment. 


FIRE ASSOCIATION ROUND-UP 


The Fire Association of Philadelphia 
and its casualty running mate, the 
Constitution Indemnity Company, is 
having a three-day round-up of the 
eastern fire special agents and eastern 
casualty managers and special agents 
in Philadelphia this week. 








Mr. Company official, 
agent, underwriter, ex- 
aminer, are anxious to 
make a profit, but do you 
know what are the fire 
hazards of the risks that 
you are passing? Do you 
know that ‘‘Business 
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Through the Aye of the POLICYHOLDER 





HAT the policyholder thinks of insurance is in- 

teresting to consider from time to time. Does he 
feel at present that he is merely gambling with fate 
when he buys a policy? 


He should realize that there is a wide gulf between 
gambling and insurance that will never be closed. 
Gambling involves a risk that is created. Once a bet is 
made, one of the two sides must suffer a loss (unless 
there is a tie). Insurance brings no risk into being. It 
deals with risks or chances of loss that are already in 
existence and will continue to exist whether or not in- 
surance is bought. Its purpose is (through means of a 
contract for a consideration, the premium) to remove 
risk from the shoulders of the individual or property 
owner onto those of an insurance company. 


Thus insurance relieves the purchaser of uncertainty. 
He should realize that while many people will suffer 
a great aggregate loss, no one can make a prediction 
in any given case. Chance decides just where losses 
will strike, but they strike whether there is insurance 
or not. The appreciative policyholder knows that if 
his house burns he will be able to replace it through 
insurance funds brought to him as the result of an 
orderly system. 


This is a picture of insurance quite different from 
that in the minds of many who look upon it as gamb- 
ling and fail to realize that it does not share the un- 
certainties of gambling. Happily their impression now 
is being gradually dissipated, with the help of agents 
who reach policyholders every day while selling poli- 
cies, in their advertising and in their public relations. 


Corroon & Reynolds companies believe that such 
work will be an increasingly important factor for the 
future in the creation of new business. 


CORROON& REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
Manager 
92 William Street 





AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


BRonX FirE [INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE City oF NEW YorRK 


BROOKLYN Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 


GLospe [INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Established 1862) 


INDEPENDENCE FIRE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


INDEPENDENCE INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF NEw YorK 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 
(Chartered: 1849) 


New York Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
(Incorporated 1832) 


Repusiic Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Incorporated 1871) 


New York, N. Y. : 
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INSURANCE SOCIETY’S 
ANNIVERSARY 


The members of the Insurance So- 
ciety of New York are receiving an an- 
nouncement of the thirtieth anniversary 
celebration and dinner of the society. 
The society was organized in Feb. 26, 
1901. The event will be celebrated at 
the Hotel Astor. 

It is intended to emphasize the de- 
velopment of the educational movement 
among insurance men. One of the 
speakers will be Professor S. S. Hueb- 
ner of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Another speaker will be Dr. Lee Gal- 
loway, vice-president of the Alexander 
Hamilton Insurance and also of the 
Ronald Publishing Company. 

The society abandoned a few years 
ago the practice of holding meetings 
with dinners just because a certain 
period of the year had been reached. 
The plan is to hold such meetings only 
for the purpose of entertaining some 
outstanding individual or of celebrating 
some event in the history of the so- 
ciety. Such an event is the thirtieth 
anniversary. 





MISSOURI CASE DEVELOPMENTS 


Arguments on two motions in the 
fire, hail, tornado and lightning insur- 
ance rate cases were heard by Judge 
Walter E. Stillwell in the Cole County 
Circuit Court at Jefferson City, Mao., 
on Feb. 2. 

One motion was filed by Robert J. 
Folonie of Chicago, IIl., of counsel for 
the companies, asked that the case be 
transferred to the Federal Court at 
Kansas City. The second motion filed 
on behalf of State Superintendent of 
Insurance Joseph B. Thompson re- 
quested the court to enter an order re- 
quiring the companies to turn over to 
the State Insurance Department all un- 
paid excess premiums collected during 
the period, Nov. 15, 1922, and Aug. 9. 
1929, under the old 10 per cent rate re- 
duction case. 


A. B. BANKS JOINS WITH J. A. 
PATTILLO 


Recent press notices have told of the 
intention of A. B. Banks, who was pres- 
ident of the Home Fire and the Home 
Accident of Little Rock, to return to 
the town of Fordyce, Ark., where he 
started his insurance career, and begin 
anew. The result has been the con- 
solidation of the Banks & Company 
agencies with James A. Pattillo of For- 
dyce under the name Banks, Pattillo & 
Co., Ine. Mr. Banks has been asso- 
ciated with Mr. Banks and the Home 
of Little Rock companies for more than 
twenty years in various capacities. 

Banks, Pattillo & Company will rep- 
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FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF THE 
PACIFIC PLAN ANNUAL 
MEETING 


One of the principal speakers at the 
annual Fire Underwriters Association 
of the Pacific meeting in San Francisco, 
March 3 and 4, will be John R. Dumont, 
of New York City, manager of the 
Interstate Underwriters Board, who 
will discuss the activities of the Board, 
according to G. V. Lawry, president of 
the Association. 

Routine business will occupy the 
opening Officers for the 
ensuing year will be elected, reports 
from the various committees given and 
new members and life members will be 
elected. Following the business session 
papers on various angles of the fire in- 
surance business will be read by au- 
thorities in the field, and the meeting 
will close with the annual banquet to 
be held at one of the city’s leading 
hotels. 


session. 


Among those on the program to 
present papers are: J. K. Woolley, man- 
ager of Washington Surveying and 
Rating Bureau, “Experience Rating in 
Fire Insurance”; A. N. Bushnell, special 
agent of Firemen’s Fund at Los An- 
geles, “Motion Picture Studios”; H. L. 
A. Bates, manager of Standard Forms 
Bureau at San Francisco, “Standard 
Forms Bureau”; John E, Manders, San 
Francisco attorney, “California Stand- 
ard Policy Conditions”; H. L. Simpson, 
manager of Connecticut Fire at San 
Francisco, “Pacific Coast Uniformity 
Conference”; Joseph I. Thomas, secre- 
tary of the Board of Fire Underwriters 
of the Pacific, “Rural Fire Depart- 
ments”; Arnold Hodgkinson, manager 
of Pacific Coast Branch of National 
Underwriters Association, who will dis- 
cuss the activities of the association; 
H. B. Mariner, assistant manager of 
Geo. J. Hoadley, general agency firm 
in San Francisco, “Leasehold Insur- 
ance”; Ira G. Hoagland of New York 
City, secretary of National Automatic 
Sprinkler Association, “Automatic 
Sprinklers,’ and the following whose 
subjects have not yet been announced-— 
John L. Noble, manager of the British 
Columbia Underwriters Association; 
Louis N. Brainerd, special agent for 
the Aetna Fire at Portland, and W. H., 
Neuberger, superintendent of agencies 
for Cravens, Dargen & Company at San 
Francisco. 


resent twenty or more of the largest 
old line stock, fire and casualty com- 
panies and will write all lines of in- 
surance. Their office is located in the 
Home Insurance Building at Fordyce, 
Ark. 
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RATING OUTLOOK {N KENTUCKY 


Louisville, Ky., Feb. 2.—Efforts of 
the Kentucky Actuarial Bureau to 
make any headway in the matter of se- 
curing any cooperation whatsoever 
from the Kentncky Department of Fire 
Prevention and Rates in the matter of 
new filing covering rates, forms, rules, 
etc., have been blocked by the fact that 
C. Coleman, State Auditor, and head 
of the State Insurance Departments, 
has refused so far to entertain any idea 
of any increases. The Bureau has held 
up filing-in hopes of receiving some as- 
surance from the State that it would 
agree to the new filings. 

Under date of Jan. 28, a special com- 
mittee of field men, members from the 
Kentucky Fire Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, made a trip to Frankfort, and held 
a conference with Mr. Coleman, in an 
effort to discuss the matter with him, 
to show him that Kentucky is far be- 
hind other States in rate matters; that 
losses have been increasing, and that 
the companies are not at all satisfied 
with conditions in Kentucky. 

Frank G. Snyder, chairman of the 
committee, in discussing the visit to 
Frankfort, remarked that it didn’t get 
to first base with Mr. Coleman, who 
admits that he has discussed the mat- 
ter with the State Attorney General’s 
department, and has been advised to 
sit tight. 

It is now understood that the com- 
pany interests will wait until they se- 
cure the full loss record of 1930, a 
very bad year in Kentucky, after which 
a new five year period will be worked 
up and used as a basis for computing 
the need of certain increases. 





HARTWIG-MOSS WRITE LARGE 
NEW ORLEANS POLICY 


New Orleans, La., Feb. 4.—The 
Hartwig-Moss agency successfully bid 
for the fire insurance on $243,300 prop- 
erty owned by the Sewerage and Water 
Board of New Orleans. The bid was on 
behalf of the following companies: 
Home of New York, Aetna, Atlas Auto- 
mobile, National Union and Victoria. 
The rate at which the insurance was 
offered was $1.19 for one yea®. The 
nearest competing bid was that of R. 
M. Warnsley, who quoted $2.91469. The 
published rate for the property is 
$3.751, but under Louisiana law, pub- 
lice property is not insured until it is 
offered to the companies at competitive 
bidding. Every other agency in New 
Orleans who offered to insure the sew- 
erage and water board property quoted 
a rate in excess of 3 per cent for one 
year. 
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EUREKA-SECURITY 
FIRE and MARINE 
Insurance Company 


22 Garfield Place, Cincinnati, O. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 


Oe 


an 


AN OLD COMPANY WITH 
AN EXCELLENT RECORD 


a 


STATE AGENTS 


New Jersey New York Pennsylvania 


Jehn A. Lance George H. Reuter George A. Reynelds 
9 Clinton &. P. 0. Box 299 901 Columbia Bldg. 
Newark, N. J. Syracuse, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALL RISKS FUR INSURANCE 


Rate $2.00 per $100—Minimum Premium $8.00 
Also 


GENERAL COVERAGE POLICY 


Rate $2.00 per $100—Minimum Premium $2.00 


applying to articles or garments of Fur, Cloth or Leather 
against all risks of Fire, Lightning, Burglary, Holdup, Theft and 
Transit risks, in the home or elsewhere in United States and 
Canada. 


A. F. SHAW & CO., INC. 


insurance Exehange 75 Maiden Lane 
Chicago, til. New York City 


General Agents—All Risks Department 
Saint Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 


REINSURANCE 


FIRE and 
CASUALTY 





ROSSIA INSURANCE CO. 


of America 





THE FIRE REASSURANCE CO. 
of New York 





METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co. 
of New York 





THE FIRST REINSURANCE CoO. 
of Hartford 





115 BROAD ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 


























New YORK UNDERWRITERS | 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 


A. & J. H. STODDART, General Agents 


100 William Street New York City 





FIRE -AUTOMOBILE-WINDSTORM 
BUSINESS INTERRUPTION INDEMNITY 
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Travelers Companies 
1930 Figures 


Results of Multiple Line Carriers 
Show Increases in Reserves, 
Surplus and Assets 





Gains in surplus, reserves and assets 
were shown for the year 1930 by the 
Travelers companies when Dec. 31, 
1930, statement figures were made pub- 
lic Jan. 28. 

On the basis of the combined figures 
of the Travelers Insurance Company, 
the Travelers Indemnity Company and 
the Travelers Fire Insurance Company, 
there was a gain in surplus for the year 
of $378,321.95. The increase in re- 
serves for the protection of policyhold- 
ers for the year was $27,120,225.43 
and the gain in assets $25,468,966.28. 

Other gains by the companies ex- 
hibited in their combined figures were: 
Increase in total premium income, 
$928,485.65; increase in total cash in- 
come, $3,353,093.40; increase in pay- 
ments to policyholders, $10,780,747.43; 
and increase in life insurance in force, 
$154,380,217. 

The total life insurance in force at 
the close of 1930 was $4,889,122,692. 

The Travelers Insurance Company, 
the parent organization of the three 
Travelers companies, showed assets of 
$632,922,943.82; total reserves of $585,- 
959,405.04; capital, $20,000,000; and net 
surplus, $26,963,538.78. The life in- 
surance reserves alone now exceed half 
a billion dollars and workmen’s com- 
pensation and liability insurance re- 
serves exceed the fifty million mark. 
The companies’ special reserve, after 
absorbing the effects of fluctuations in 
security values in 1930, steod at the 
very substantial figure of $16,924,- 
061.15. The special reserve had proved 
more than equa! to the contingencies 
for which it had been previously ac- 
cumulated. 

The assets of the Travelers Indem- 
nity Company were $21,411,223.94, of 
which amount $13,316,383.71 was held 
as reserves, $3,000,000 as capital stock 
and $5,094,840.23 as surplus. The 
special reserve in the Indemnity Com- 
pany stood at $2,274,741.60, an increase 
ver a year ago. 

The Travelers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany showed assets of $14,949,240.56, 
vith reserves of $10,774,800.87, and 
‘apital of $2,000,000 and net surplus of 
$2,174,439.69. The special reserve in 
the Fire Insurance Company was in- 
‘reased during the past year to a total 
if $965,995.68. 

In the past ten years both the assets 
and reserves of the Travelers com- 
panies have more than tripled and in 
the past twenty years they have multi- 
plied approximately nine times. 
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From the various life, casualty and 
fire insurance lines written by the three 
Travelers companies, premiums of 
$185,479,005.03 were received last year. 
Other income, chiefly from investments, 
amounted to $31,799,180.16, bringing 
the aggregate income up to $217,278,- 
185.19. 

During the year the company paid in 
benefits to policyholders and _ bene- 
ficiaries of policyholders the sum of 
$105,541,992.59. To disburse this sum 
required the issuance of 1,001,787 
checks and bank drafts. This is an 
average of 3339 payments made each 
business day. The payments of 1930 
brought the total amount paid in policy 
benefits by the Travelers companies up 
to $935,392,788.63 since organization. 
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& LANCASHIRE GROUP 
EXAMINED 


That the London and Lancashire 
group of insurance companies is in a 
sound financial condition is indicated by 
the regular quadrennial examination of 
four of these companies by the Con- 
necticut Insurance Department, reports 
of which were released recently by In- 
surance Commissioner Howard P. Dun- 
ham. 

The companies examined were the 
Orient Insurance Company, which was 
chartered-by the Connecticut Legisla- 
ture in 1867, and the United States 
branches of the London and Lancashire 
Insurance Coompany, the Law Union 
and Rock Insurance Company and the 
Pearl Assurance Company, all of Lon- 
don, England. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 








THE RELIANCE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


All of 


OTHO E. LANE, President 











VICTORY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


JAMES G. MACONACHY, Vice-President 









Constitution Indemnity Company 


OTHO E. LANE, President 
FRANKLIN VANDERBILT, Vice-President and Ceneral Manager 





Chicago Atlanta 








HEAD OFFICES 
Fourth and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 


San Francisco 
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LTD. 
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REINSURANCE PROBLEMS 
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TiEaaetts = the Oldest Casualty 
and Surety Reinsur~ 
ance Company in the U.S.A. 


United States Manager 


CLARENCE T. GRAY Assets 

Asst. United States Manager $14,654,932 
Surplus(incuding deposit capital of $800000 

110 WILLIAM STREET 9 2,500, OOO 


Voluntary Contingent Reserve 
NEW YORK S$ 1, 500, OOO 
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May Save Two of 
Day Companies 


Financiers Meet to Kill Receiver- 
ship Action Against Liberty 
and Automobile Underwriters 


CHICAGO, Feb. 3.—A ray of hope ap- 
peared on the insurance horizon early 
this week to brighten the otherwise 
drab picture of the Darby A. Day fleet 
of casualty companies, the hope being 
centered in the hurried efforts of some 
of the leaders in the promotion to save 
from the wreckage two of the sub- 
ordinate companies in the fleet, the 
Liberty Insurance Company of Dayton 
and the Automobile Underwriters In- 
surance Company of Dallas. 


A receivership action was started 
against the Darby Day Investment 
Corporation, on the fiscal agent of the 
fleet, and the Chicago Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty Company, the parent company. In 
the meantime an injunction is in force 
restraining either of these corporations 
and their officers from disposing of any 
of their assets or removing them from 
the State. It is understood that no 
effort will be made to avert the liquida- 
tion of the Continental Indemnity Com- 
pany by the Missouri insurance depart- 
ment. 

The receivership against the prin- 
cipal companies was brought by the 
Federal Surety Company of Davenport, 
and the International Re-Insurance 
Corporation of Los Angeles in an effort 
to relieve them of liability for bonds 
approximating $500,000 which were 
issued originally by the Federal to 
guarantee the exchange price of the 
Chicago Fidelity and Casualty given in 
exchange for stock of the Automobile 
Underwriters. However, it was pointed 
out that should the refinancing of the 
Liberty and the Automobile Under- 
writers be successful, and assurance 
was given in Chicago on Saturday that 

would, the complaining companies 
would be relieved of their liability and 
that their receivership action would be 
withdrawn. It is to come up again on 
Wednesday before Judge William J. 
Lindsay. However, even if it is with- 
drawn the directors already have voted 
to voluntarily liquidate the parent com- 
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SEEKS TO REPEAL MISSOURI 
COMPENSATION ACT 


Repeal of Missouri’s Workmen Com- 
pensation Act passed by the general 
assembly in 1925 is sought in a bill 
presented to the Missouri House of 
Representatives at Jefferson City by 
W. G. Tracy, a McDonald County 
lawyer. A similar bili introduced in 
1929 by Rep. Earl Roberts of Crawford 
was defeated. 

Mr. Tracy stated that his bill has no 
organized support but he has been 
assured it will be given aid when called 
up for debate. He attacked the present 
act as unfair in the schedules it sets 
up and declared that workers suffer 
from it. 


pany for the benefit of the stockholders. 
There are no other creditors of impor- 
tance, except stockholders, it is re- 
ported. 

Conferences were held last week-end 
by W. P. Anderson, Cape Girardeau, 
Mo., lumberman, who is chairman of 
the board of the Chicago Fidelity and 
Casualty; G. W. Baillo, vice-president 
of the Automobile Underwriters, 
Jerome B. McCutchan, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Chicago Fidelity and Cas- 
uality, with Commissioner C. S. Young- 
er of Ohio, relative to the rehabilitation 
of the Liberty. It was reported that 
$800,000 had been raised and only the 
approval of the insurance departments 
of Ohio and Texas were necessary. The 
receivership against the Liberty would 
then be removed. 

No statement has yet been issued 
showing the current value of the assets 
of the Chicago Fidelity and Casualty, 
and its subordinate companies. 


The Federal is reported to have is- 
sued bonds aggregating $499,762.50 
guaranteeing stock of the Chicago Fi- 
delity and Casualty at $62.50 a share 
given for the Automobile Underwriters 
stock, one for $100,000 guaranteeing 
a loan made with the Terminal Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago on the Auto- 
mobile Underwriters stock as collat- 
eral; $200,000 to guarantee the pur- 
chase price of the Liberty Insurance 
Company, and $40,000 to release $40,- 
000 in funds taken by attachment in 
Ohio. 


Fight.on Compulsory 
Law Opens in Mass. 





John W. Downs of Insurance 
Federation Leads Forces Fav- 
oring Repeal of Present Law 


Boston, MaAss., Feb. 4.—The first 
shot in the barrage fired to batter down 
the resistance to the repeal of the 
Massachusetts Compulsory Automobile 
Insurance Law was released by John 
W. Downs, manager and counsel of the 
Insurance Federation of Massachusetts, 
before the joint legislative insurance 
committee in Boston which is now hear- 
ing the bill. 

The matter came before the Insur- 
ance Committee through a bill spon- 
sored by the Massachusetts Chamber of 
Commerce which calls for the repeal 
of the present compulsory automobile 
insurance law and the substitution of 
a financial responsibility law based on 
the best features of similar laws in 
effect in other States. The hearing 
before the committee embraced three 
measures—Governor Ely’s statements 
in his inaugural address on the present 
law, a bill filed by Representative 
Roland D. Sawyer for the repeal of 
the act, and the Chamber of Commerce 
bill for repeal. 

John W. Downs handled the entire 
matter for the proponents of the new 
bill and declared that an increase in 
insurance rates is bound to come if 
the increased accident rate continues. 
Mr. Downs said that the bill he favored 
was far from being perfect but in his 
opinion it was better than the present 
law. 

He believed this was due to the fact 
that drivers felt that their insurance 
policies would take care of any ac- 
cidents. He charged that the com- 
pulsory law has increased accidents 
rather than making the roads of the 
State safe. 

Mr. Downs also claimed that there 
were 10,000 insurance “dodgers” in 
Massachusetts last year. 

The repeal of the bill was also ad- 
vocated by the representatives of many 
boards of fire underwriters throughout 
the State as well as representatives of 
business men’s associations. 
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EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Condensed Statement as of December 31, 1930 


ASSETS 


$ 235,729.46 


REAL ESTATE, Market Value 
604,957.87 


MortTGAGeE LOANS 

Bonps, U. S. Government $ 790,135.50 
State, County, Municipal 3,218,203.91 
Industrial 580,980.00 
Railroad 240,070.00 


Tota Bonpbs, Market Value 4,829,389.41 


STOCKS 





Totat BonpDs AND Stocks, Market Value 5,564,194.41 
CASH IN BANKS AND ON HAND 861,669.86 
PREMIUMS IN Course or COLLECTION (Under 90 Days) 651,135.08 
INTEREST ACCRUED 83,768.53 


PEIOETRA NCR TOCONRADES ook hn kh ck bccn cckessucidecsteckacean 65,000.00 


Totat ADMITTED ASSETS $8,066,455.21 


LIABILITIES 


Loss RESERVE: Liability and Compensation (Schedule 


P Basis) $2,015,760.72 


Loss RESERVE, OTHER CLASSES; Including Investiga- 


tion Expense 158,966.68 


EE Pe ee NE ee eee Ce eT RENT EE Se ee Oe MeO $2,174,727 .40 
RESERVE FOR UNEARNED PREMIUMS.........-.cccccccccecescecs 1,616,983.78 
COMMISSION ACCRUED ON PREMIUMS IN COURSE OF COLLECTION... 367,651.56 


RESERVE FOR MISCELLANEOUS BILLS............ccccccccccccecs 5,000.00 
111,000.00 


EE oc ian Ghee. od046eeebedes nea dminentwh woke 41,092.47 
ToraL LIABILITIES 4,316,455.21 


CAPITAL 


SURPLUS 2,250,000.00 
Te Cie A Dy 6.06 00 5 06000450 ibd secdnwscent 3,750,000.00 
RN ng a oe i i eee ee ee eae $8,066,455.21 


OFFICERS 


EDWARD G. TRIMBLE President 
HOWARD FLAGG Vice-President 
J. B. ROBERTSON Vice-President 
LYNTON T. BLOCK Vice-President 
EDGAR E. SMITH Treasurer 
STANLEY W. IZARD Secretary 
ROBERT M. STAKER Assistant Secretary 
FRANK P. PROPER Assistant Secretary 
S. L. STEBBINS Assistant Secretary 
J. B. WORNALL, JR Assistant Treasurer 


KANSAS CITY 


LOS ANGELES CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Jack Woodhead Bert P. Whitehead Ehmann & Co. 
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CENTURY INDEMNITY  AN- 
NOUNCES STAFF PROMOTIONS 


HARTFORD, CONN., Feb. 5.—The ap- 
pointment of two assistant managers, 
Holly W. Fluty and Harold C. Seitz, 
in the home office casualty claim de- 
partment was announced today by the 
Century Indemnity Company. 

Mr. Fluty is a graduate of University 
of Kentucky. He practiced law for a 
few years and then joined the home 
effice force of the Maryland Casualty 
Company as special attorney in the 
claim department. He spent three 
years as manager of compensation 
claims for the Central West Casualty 
Company at Detroit prior to joining the 
Century Indemnity Company in Janu- 
ary, 1928. 

Mr. Seitz was graduated from Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. For a number of 
years he was assistant manager of the 
Philadelphia claim office of the Com- 
mercial Casualty Company and came 
to the Century in January, 1929, as 
assistant manager of the company’s 
New York claim division. A year later 
he was transferred to the Buffalo claim 
division as manager. 





NEW AMSTERDAM CASUALTY CO. 


The annual statement of the New 
Amsterdam Casualty Company, Balti- 
more, Md., for the year ended December 
31, 1930, shows total assets of $27,182,- 
133 and liabilities of $16,276,685. The 
surplus to policyholders, consisting of 
$4,500,000 capital and $6,405,448 sur- 
plus, is $10,905,448. Net premiums 
written during the year amounted to 
$14,296,516, less reinsurance premiums 
of $649,097. In his statement to stock- 
holders President J. Arthur Nelson says 
that the creation of a surplus in excess 
of that needed in the current conduct 
of the company’s business is to insure 
the stability of dividends to stockhold- 
ers and “it is our policy to pay divi- 
dends out of interest earnings without 
reference to fluctuation of market value 
of our securities.” 





CONSOLIDATED ELECTS A. H. 
HAYUM 


James W. Brushwood, executive vice- 
president of the Consolidated Indemnity 
and Insurance Company, announces 
that at the annual meeting of the board 
of directors last week Arthur H. Hayum 
was appointed secretary of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Hayum, who is general manager 
of the company’s metropolitan office in 
New York City, has been with the com- 
pany since it began business. During 
the past ten years, he has been actively 
engaged in practically all phases of 
the surety and insurance business, in- 
luding legal, underwriting and pro- 

uction. 
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Almost an Ad 


Palmyra, Ill., in casting up its 
records for 1930 discovered that 
it is a Utopia, so far as casualty 
insurance companies are con- 
cerned. During the year just 
closed there was not an automo- 
bile accident or a crime reported 
in the town, which has a popula- 
tion of 750 persons. A report to 
the City Council also revealed 
that there is not a family in the 
town in want and that building 
activities were on a par with 
other years. 











Unemployment Insurance 
Bill for Indiana 





Would Require Employers to 
Contribute One and a Half Per 
Cent of Payroll to Fund 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 3.—A 
bill for unemployment insurance is 
being drafted by Charles Kettle- 
borough, director of the Indiana legis- 
lative reference bureau, and will be in- 
troduced in the present legislature by 
Senator C. O. Holmes, the latter has 
announced. The bill is the standard 
plan for creation of unemployment re- 
serve funds drawn up by the American 
Association for Labor Legislation. 
Since there is no labor commissioner in 
Indiana, however, administration will 
be put into the hands of the State In- 
dustrial Board. 


A study of the bill shows the fund 
would be raised by requiring employers 
to contribute 1% per cent of the salary 
of employees and the law would be ad- 
ministered through the State Industrial 
Board. Benefits could not be obtained 
by an unemployed person more than 
thirteen weeks in any year and only 
when he has been employed in the State 
for not less than 26 weeks during the 
preceding two years. 

Payments would amount to $10 a 
week to persons 18 years old or more 
and $5 a week to those under 18 years. 
The insurance could not be collected if 
the employee lost his job through his 
own misconduct or left the place volun- 
tarily. The industrial board, under the 
measure, would appoint an employment 
advisory committee, consisting of an 
employer, an employee of some indus- 
try and a disinterested person. A fine 
of $250 would be levied against vio- 
lators of the proposed act. 

Employees are not required to con- 
tribute to the fund, under the bills 
provisions, but they may do so and in- 
crease the benefits, Senator Holmes 
said. 
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F. L. FOLEY APPOINTED SPECIAL 
AGENT OF UNION INDEMNITY 


F. L. Foley, who has traveled south- 
eastern Wisconsin for the Standard 
Accident Insurance Company, has been 
appointed special agent for the entire 
State by the Union Indemnity and 
the New York Indemnity Company. 
Business in this territory, which has 
been under the supervision of the home 
office of both comparties, will hence- 
forth be direeted from the Chicago 
office. H. N. Douglass and J. M. Hogle 
are in charge. Mr. Foley’s headquar- 
ters will be in the Brumder Building, 
Milwaukee. Before joining the Stand- 
ard Accident he was in charge of the 
credit and insurance department of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 

In 1925, the Union Indemnity Com- 
pany purchased the Northwestern Cas- 
ualty and Surety Company of Milwau- 
kee, retaining most of that company’s 
agency staff. Under the new plan, both 
companies plan to increase production 


-in Wisconsin during 1931. 





TRAVELERS PROMOTES TWO 


Two promotions in the staff of The 
Travelers Insurance Company were 
announced at the meeting of the board 
of directors on January 23. Carl E. 
Pratt was promoted from branch office 
supervisor to the position of assistant 
comptroller, and Maurice L. Furnivall 
was made assistant actuary of the ac- 
cident actuarial department. 

Mr. Pratt was born in Breckenridge, 
Mo., graduated from the high school 
of Salisbury, Mo., and for two years 
attended the North Missouri Institute 
at Salisbury. He has been connected 
with The Travelers since 1909. 

Mr. Furnivall was born in Arlington, 
Mass., and is a graduate of the Hart- 
ford Public High School and of Trinity 
College. In 1915 he became an engi- 
neer with the Connecticut State High- 
way Department. He saw war service 
on the Mexican Border and later in 
France, and was honorably discharged 
from the service as a First Lieutenant 
in 1919. Returning from the war he 
entered the employ of The Travelers. 





F & C HOUSE ORGAN IN NEW 
DRESS 


Beginning with the January issue, 
the monthly house organ of the 
Fidelity & Casualty Co., Service Bull- 
etin, appears in an entirely new 
guise, physically and typographically. 

The 32 page publication, which is 
starting its 36th year, is now of con- 
venient pocket size well-illustrated and 
attractively made up. 





The Public Indemnity Company has 
been admitted to write insurance in 
New York State. 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 

























PUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 






(CONDENSED) 
DECEMBER 31, 1930 








| ASSETS 
| *Bonds and Stocks- - - - - - - - = =  $4,733,569.00 
Cash in Banks and Office - - - - - - - - - 1,181,897.55 
Agents’ Balances” - - - - - - - - - - 1,146,812.29 
Interest Accrued - = - - - - - - - - 40,307.40 
| Due from Other Companies - - - - - - - - 1,057.81 
$7,103,644.05 
"Actual Market Value. 
LIABILITIES 
Losses in Process of Adjustment - - ° - ° . - $ 605,236.00 
Unearned Premiums - - - - - - - - - 4,004,236.33 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. - - - - - - - - - 176,508.05 
Capital Paid Up - - - : - - - $1,000,000.00 
Net Surplus” - - - - : - - - 1,317,663.67 
Policyholders’ Surplus” - . - - - - - - - 2,317,663.67 
$7,103,644.05 
OFFICERS 
ARTHUR T. VANDERBILT 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BoarD 
FRED A. RYE Ps PAUL J. KENNEDY 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY, BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT 
in a\é W. J. THROCKMORTON 
D. N. IVERSON | SECRETARY, MARINE DEPARTMENT 
a | EDMUND VON HASSELN 
ULRIC S. ATKINSON ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
SECRETARY A. B. KILBURG 
” ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
WM. T. BAIRD, Jr. J. F. CUNNINGHAM 
TREASURER ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


GEORGE C. HAHN 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY 








New York OFPice Cuicaco OFFIice PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
PAUL J. KENNEDY, Secretary N. A. MCNAMARA, MANAGER WALTER A. MUNNS, MANAGER 
28 PLATT STREET INSURANCE EXCHANGE 323 WALNUT STREET 






Affiliated with Public Indemnity Company, Newark, New Jersey 
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EMPLOYERS REINSURANCE COR- 
PORATION 


The annual statement of the Employ- 
ers Reinsurance Corporation, Kansas 
City, Mo., shows that 1930 was the 
best year in the history of the com- 
pany. During the year the net pre- 
mium writings were $3,471,351. The 
operating profit for the year was ex- 
ceptionally good and it is stated that 
such losses as the corporation took on 
its moderate investment in industrial 
and other stocks was largely offset by 
a handsome increase in the value of 
bonds. 

The statement shows that as of Dec. 
31, 1930, the total admitted assets were 
$8,066,455. These included: Real estate 
(market value), $235,729; mortgage 
loans, $604,957; bonds, U. S. Govern- 
ment, State, county, municipal, indus- 
trial and railroad (market value), 
$4,829,389; stocks, $734,805; cash in 
banks and on hand, $861,669; premiums 
in course of collection (under 90 days), 
$651,135; imterest accrued, $83,768; 
reinsurance recoverable, $65,000. The 
corporation has a capital of $1,500,000 
and a surplus of $2,250,000. During 
the year three regular quarterly divi- 
dends and one extra dividend were 
declared, each at the rate of 37% cents 
per share and the directors have 
declared another quarterly dividend 
based on 1930 business at the rate of 
40 cents per share and one extra divi- 
dend of 10 cents per share. The par 
value of the shares is $10. At the 
annual meeting, held Jan. 27, the entire 
directorate was reelected and the di- 
rectors reelected the entire staff of 
officers. E. G. Trimble is the president. 

















AIRPLANE HELPS INSURANCE 
SERVICE 


The airplane helped the Bankers 
Indemnity Company in an emergency 
situation recently, the company reports. 

On Saturday, Jan. 10, it became nec- 
essary for an agent in Norwich, N. Y., 
to send a considerable number of pol- 
icies to the Albany branch office for 
transfer, and it was essential that they 
be back in his office the following Mon- 
day morning. The distance is only 95 
miles, but the roads were in bad shape, 
because of snow and ice, and after two 
cars had been ditched, and one com- 
pletely snow-bound, another finally 
brought the policies into Albany at 8 
o'clock Sunday morning. 

The transfers were completed by 
Sunday afternoon but no one could be 
found who would hazard taking them 
back by car. E. W. Cushing, resident 
vice-president, arranged to have them 
taken back by plane. F. Gerald Phillips, 
who appeared in the motion picture 
| “Wings” and “Hell’s Angels,” was the 
- pilot and flew the distance in 50 min- 


utes, 
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JAMES E. SWEENEY JOINS CON- 
STITUTION INDEMNITY 


James E. Sweeney has been appointed 
manager of the bonding department at 
the New York branch office of the Con- 
stitution Indemnity Co. 

The establishmeint of the bonding 
department, with James E. Sweeney at 
its head, will be appreciated by the 
surety bond producing element. Mr. 
Sweeney is well known in the field and 
has a wide circle of friends. His ex- 
perience includes several years in the 
bonding department of the Royal In- 
demnity Co., and for the past four 
years he has been superintendent of 
the bonding department at the Great 
American Indemnity Co. 
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F. & D. NAMES L. D. MOORE 
NEW ENGLAND MANAGER 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 3.—Lawrence W. 
Moore, manager of the Boston office 
of the Fidelity and Deposit Company 
of Maryland, succeeds the late Arthur 
L. Tash and is in full charge of the 
company’s activities in New England. 

Mr. Moore was first connected with 
the F. & D. in its Pittsburgh office, but 
was later appointed to the Cincinnati 
and Detroit branches of the company. 
He was assigned in 1921 to the Boston 
branch as special agent and two years 
later was made assistant manager. He 
was named manager in 1927 and in 
that capacity will have charge of all of 
New England excepting Connecticut. 





The delle: 


you save in 


dollar in your 


bank 


John 





rent is another 


FFICES in 116 


save you actual dollars in 
rent and more dollars in the 
efficient housing of your 
organization. Put aside any 
preconceived ideas you may 
have of this new center of 
Insurance activity. Let your 
own eyes and your own 
mind convince you of the 
unmatched advantages of 
\ location here. These offices 
represent the outstanding 
“buy” of the Insurance District. 


Our representative in rental office 
on the premises will gladly show 
you through. 


READY IN MARCH 


Charles F. Noyes Company, Inc. 
225 Broadway—New York—BArclay 7-2000 
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Renting and Managing Agent 
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February, 1847 ” 


Eighty-four years ago the Legislature of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania granted a charter to The Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia. Business 
began on May 25 of that year. 

At the close of 1930 the $224,500 of insurance issued on 
the first day of the Company’s life had grown to 


Oe @ ¢ ‘ = 
$2,105,261,315 
and the 65 policies had expanded to 513,612. 

Our fifth home office, located on Independence Square, 
was occupied in 1915. In February, 1931, a sixteen-story 
addition to it is well under way, to give us space for an 
accelerated growth unprecedented in our earlier years. 

The Penn Mutual has an aggressive forward look to a 
still broader and deeper place for life insurance in our 
financial and social structure. 


WM. A. LAW, President 
WM. H. KINGSLEY, Vice Pres. HUGH D. HART, Vice Pres. 
J. V. E. WESTFALL, Vice Pres. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
PHILADELPHIA 


Independence Square Founded 1847 
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1851 1931 


OUR REPRESENTATIVES 


Successfully Selling 
Berkshire Life Contracts 


Following Are Leading Sellers 


Low Cost 


* x * * * 


Preferred Risk Life 


+ * * * * 


12% Guaranteed Income Policy 
* * od * * 


Whole Life Payable at 85 


* * * * * 


Modified Whole Life Payable at 85 


* * * * * 


Retirement Income 60-65 
* * * a a 


Disability and Double Indemnity Features 


All Policies Contain All the Extremely Liberal 
Features of the Berkshire Life Incomparable Contract 


Ask Any Berkshire Agent 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


Incorporated 1851 
Pittsfield Massachusetts 


FRED H. RHODES 
President 


J. S. WININGS 
Supt. of Agencies 

















GRAND RAPIDS LABEL CO.. 


GRAND RAPIDS. 


20): a 10) mo) 4 ae 
SHOWING ELABORATE DISPLAY 






































MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1929 $844,574.38 

















WANTED 


STATE MANAGER FOR 
WEST VIRGINIA 


The Colonial Life Insurance Company of 
High Point, North Carolina, has open- 
ing for manager for the state of West 
Virginia. He must be of good character, 
and experienced in agency development 
and supervision, as well as in personal 
production. Good salary will be paid 
to the right man. 


The Company issues all forms of partici- 
pating insurance. Juvenile contracts, 
sub-standard insurance, non-medical both 
male and female, and monthly premium 
plans. Liberal agency contracts and full 
Home Office cooperation. Write in con- 
fidence, giving full information as to 
your experience to 


PAUL J. MYATT, Agency Manager. 
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FRANKLIN SURETY COMPANY RE- 
PORTS FIRST FULL YEAR 


The year 1930 marked the first full 
year of the Franklin Surety Company, 
New York, as a multiple line carrier. 
The company was organized early in 
1928 and began the writing of casualty 
lines in June, 1929. The annual state- 
ment, as of Dec. 31, 1930, shows gross 
assets were $2,549,112, of which cash 
on hand and in banks was $201,526, 
and the aggregate investment in bonds, 
preferred stocks and guaranteed first 
mortgage loans amounted to $1,502,094. 
Common stocks owned, at book value, 
were $303,029. Net premiums retained 
for the year 1930, after deductions for 
reinsurance ceded, amounted to $1,477,- 
835 as compared with net premium 
retentions of $756,657 for 1929. Reserve 
for unearned premiums increased from 
$484,886 to $678,552, and reserve for 
losses increased from $69,117 to $313,- 
172, surplus being affected accordingly. 
As of Dec. 31, 1930, the company stood 
with capital of $750,000, and surplus 
of $280,046, making the total surplus 
for protection of policyholders $1,030,- 
046. The company has maintained a 
conservative policy on all forms of 
financial guarantees and depository 
bonds. Of the 1600 banks which failed 
in the United States during 1930, the 


Directors for Insurance 
Securities Group 





Many Executives of Constituent 
Companies Win Places on 
Their Directorates 


At meetings of the boards of di- 
rectors of Insurance Securities Com- 
pany, Inc., and its constituent com- 
panies held last week members of the 
executive staffs of the various com- 
panies were elected to the respective 
boards as recognition of their valued 
services to the company. 

The following executives of New 
York Indemnity Company were elected 
to its board of directors: George E. 
Hayes, vice-president; A. E. Wood, 
vice-president; B. J. Vincent, vice- 
president; M. M. Simpson, vice-presi- 








Franklin Surety Company covered only 
13 of such banks. In the instance of 
three of these banks, there was no 
liability and on the balance, losses paid 
and incurred, after deducting salvage 
received and recoverable, aggregates 
$47,839.83. The result of all invest- 
ment operations for 1930 shows a net 
loss sustained by the company of 
$48,785 which compares most favorably 
with other insurance companies. 





DINNER TO E. M. ALLEN 


Edward M. Allen, newly elected 
president of the National Surety Com- 
pany, was the guest of honor at a din- 
ner in the Hotel Delmonico, Friday 
night, tendered him by his associates. 
Chairman William B. Joyce, Vice- 
Chairman Joel Rathbone and E. A. St. 
John and 70 other members of the or- 
ganization were present. 








dent; and E. C. Kuhn, treasurer, all of 
New York, Harold Newman, New 
Orleans capitalist and director of other 
companies in the group was also elected 
a director of New York Indemnity 
Company. 

S. Sanford Levy and Lewis F. Kop- 
pang, both vice-presidents of Insurance 
Securities Company and its chief 
affiliates chosen for the boards of In- 
surance Securities Company, Union 
Indemnity Company, Union Title Guar- 
antee Company, dnc., and La Salle Fire 
Insurance Company. 

Frank E. Sprague, vice-president of 
Union Indemnity Company and New 
York Indemnity Company was made 
a director of Union Indemnity Com- 
pany. Lionel Adams and I. Lowen- 
burg, both vice-presidents of Union 
Title Guarantee Company, Inc., became 
directors of that company. 
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ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and in Banks 
Bonds owned—Book Value 





DECEMBER 31st, 1930 


i LIABILITIES 


$ 201,526.72 


1,284,760.37 Claims Expense 














Reserve for Unpaid Claims and 


$ 324,528.60 








Common Stocks owned—Book Reserve for Unearned Premiums 678,552.61 
Value 303,029.43 Reserve for Commissions, Taxes 

Preferred Stocks owned—Book and Expenses 86,555.54 
Value 101,059.50 Reserve for Overdue Premiums 

Guaranteed First Mortgage Loans 116,275.00 and Advances 192,536.72 
Premiums in Course of Collection 496,737.07 Reserve for Book Value over Mar- 

Advances to Field men +9 7,910.06 ket Value of Securities... . 236,892.30 
Interest Accrued on Bonds and Capital Stock $750,000.00 
Mortgages rr 19,579.55 Surplus _. 280,046.93 
Reinsurance and Salvage Recover- Surplus for Protection of Policy 

| able on Paid Losses 18,235.00 Holders 1,030,046.93 

Total Assets . $2,549,112.70 | $2,549,112.70 
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Leon Irwin & Co. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Insurance Since 1895 


Brokerage Lines Solicited 





GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 
Specializin 
Benefit an 
25 SPRUCE ST. 


in Employee’s 
Pension Funds 


NEW YORK 








SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellow, Actuarial Society of America, 
Fellow, American Institute of Actuaries, 
Associate, British Institute of Actuaries. 
MAJOR E. P. S. ALLEN, D. S. O., 
Associate, Actuarial Society of America. 


PIPE & ALLEN 


Consulting Actuaries 
1711-1712 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 

















Actuarial 











Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Calculations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 


25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 





JNO. A. COPELAND 
Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 























ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 


807 Paul Brown Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


and 800 Securities Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 























MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 








ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


CONSULTING ACTUARY 
301 Iowa Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 











Inspections 





























NEW YORK 











T. J. McCOMB 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Colcord Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla 











WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 
Consultants 


Actuarial, Accounting and 
Management Problems 


75 Fulton St. New York 











J. H. O7ROURKE, Jr. 
UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 
PHONES: 




















FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 
Associates 
Fred B. Swartz, C. P. A. 
WwW. L. Clayton 
E. P. Higgins 
THE BOURSE 





PHILADELPHIA | 














DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 

















L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago 

















Railway Audit & Inspection 
Co., Inc. 
L. D. RICE, General Manager 
Franklin Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CREDIT 
and 
MISCELLANEOUS 
REPORTS 


INSPECTIONS 
Life 

Com pensation 
General Liability 
Elevator 
Burglary 

Plate Glass 

Pay Roll 


Offices and Agents In Cities and Small Towns 
In Every State. We Can Save You Money. 


INVESTIGATIONS 
and 
ADJUSTMENTS 
CLAIMS 














JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 


Consulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 




















Group, Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic. Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract. New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Room 101 Memorial Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. | 


REVISED EDITION—1930 


SURETY BONDS 


By EDWARD C. LUNT, A.M. 














New Chapters Cover 
COMMERCIAL BLANKET BONDS—BLANKET POSITION 
BONDS—THREE KINDS OF FORGERY BONDS 
BANKERS’ FORGERY BONDS 
SECURITIES BONDS 
New Extensions and Adaptations of Standard Types of Bonds 
Are Also Treated 


This Up-to-Date Book of 430 Pages Should Be Read by Every Fidelity 
and Surety Agent and Underwriter 
Price, Per Copy—$3.50 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


SELLING AGENTS 
243 West 39th Street, New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 


— ——--— 


J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 


Consulting Actuary 

Author “A System and Accounting for a Life 
Insurance Company"’ 

Attention to 

Legal Reserve, Fraternal and Assessment 
Business— Pensions. 

228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Phone Franklin 6559 




















Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 
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